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ST. FRANCIS AND SOCIALISM. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


my PRESENT-DAY writer, in comparing the ideals 

mi of a modern American city with those of St. 
Francis, asks the question: ‘‘ Which of these have 
attained the real secret of success—these vision- 
‘ ae aries of, Umbria long dead, or the solid, live men 
who have made Chicago? Those who get or those who give? 
Truly if they (the visionaries of Umbria) were right, then the 
modern world is altogether wrong.” And he goes on to quote 
from a modern novel: “No, no; I don’t see an American 
divesting himself of his goods, preaching poverty, and talking 
to doves. Instead of St. Francis we shal], maybe, have men 
who will lessen poverty and make the world a more comfort- 
able place.’’* 

These last words undoubtedly represent the sentiment with 
which many thinking men look upon the Franciscan move- 
ment of the thirteenth century and the enthusiasm which has, 
of late years, been evoked by the story of St. Francis and his 
thirteenth. ceritury followers. To them the ideal and method 
of St. Francis are utterly impracticable—or, rather, it is not 
their ideal. The spirit and method of St. Francis are alien to 
their conception of life, which implies at least a sufficiency of 
wealth and a comfortable place in the world. 





* Cf. G. Masterman in The Peril of Change, pp. 188-9. 1 must add that the author does 
not unreservedly endorse the sentiment he quotes. ‘ 
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Nor is this the ideal of men who live simply for themselves ; 
it is the fundamental conception of many an enthusiast for the 
betterment of society and the lot of the poor. They would 
use wealth itself as a means of their own and their neighbor’s 
salvation; through material comfort they would attain to a 
higher human development. 

St. Francis, on the contrary, preached the renouncement of 
wealth and material comfort; he built up his reform upon the 
principle of poverty—the divesting oneself of this world’s 
goods. 
Here, then, we have two very different principles of life, 
social and individual: the one relying for salvation upon the 
acquisition and distribution of wealth; the other upon its re- 
nunciation. 

Now it is necessary to make this sharp distinction because, 
although when we come to apply either principle to social 
life generally, we shall find that they must necessarily overlap 
in any practical scheme, yet the spirit in which one approaches 
the social problem, and to a great extent one’s methods, are 
shaped and colored by the principle from which one starts. 

The social problem cannot be settled offhand by the word 
“ renunciation” or the word “ poverty,” any more than it can be 
put at rest by the enunciation of the principle that every man 
may justly claim a material sufficiency. Life is too complex 
for any such easy solution. But in so far as renunciation or 
the endeavor to gain represents a tendency towards an ideal, 
it will determine one’s efforts and fashion one’s methods. 

I make this remark purposely because much misconception 
has sometimes arisen regarding St. Francis’ Gospel of Poverty 
in its application to the question of social reform. St. Francis 
never for a moment assumed that all men would divest them- 
selves of their riches and all be equally poor; nay, in his idea 
of life he took for granted that some would haye wealth and 
others would not; yet at the same time he did not deprive 
- the rich of the benefits bestowed upon the world by the Lady 
Poverty. To the legalist dealing with words, this might seem 
a contradiction or a confusion: of thought. But St. Francis 
was an idealist—a very practical idealist—and he dealt with 
ideals. Poverty to St. Francis was the corner stone of a new 
edifice, the mistress of a new vision of life; it was not the 
edifice, nor the vision of life. 
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It is important, in considering St. Francis as a social re- 
former, to remember that he embraced poverty, not as a meas- 
ure of social reform, but as a means of personal sanctification. 
He became poor because in poverty he himself found liberty 
of soul. In the first instance he was thinking of himself not 
of his neighbor; afterwards, when others joined him, he was 
glad because he would share with others that measure of spir- 
itual liberty which he himself had found in poverty. When 
again he feels in himself the call to go forth and preach, he 
does not preach poverty to the people, but the love of God 
and peace amongst men. Only to the very few does he give 
the invitation to renounce all worldly goods and share with 
him the delightful treasure of his own life of poverty. 

Nor does he ever denounce the possessors of property; in- 
deed, he reckons them amongst his friends, equally with the 
poor and the lepers. What St. Francis does denounce in his. 
sermons are the feuds which set the people against one another 
and the avarice and envy and lust of domination which were 
the source of these feuds, But he denounces avarice and am- 
bition, not“so much as a social injustice but as a personal sin. 
In a word, he came before men not directly as a social re- 
former, but as a religious reformer. He had no thought of 
revolutionizing the established forms of society. He took for 
granted the existence of feudal lords and civic republics, even 
as he took for granted man himself. He only appealed to the 
lords and burghers as men and Christians, and sought to 
bring them to a love of God and their neighbor, and to a 
proper discernment of the eternal values of life as opposed to 
the transient earthly values. Where, then, did that ‘‘ Most 
High Poverty,” which he loved so much, come in his preach- 
ing? It was the force behind his words as he urged the su- 
preme value of eternity and the comparative nothingness of 
that material comfort and earthly domination in the strife for 
which men were losing their grip on the spiritual world. 

His appeal to the world was directly for a detachment of 
soul from wealth and power—such a detachment as is neces- 
sary to any one who would live the life of the spirit as set 
forth in the Gospel of Christ; and his appeal pierced through 
the materialism of the age, because of his own evident joy in 
absolute poverty. His poverty was the argument for their 
detachment, forcing from them the confession that life had 
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something greater than feudal or civic power or material wealth 
and luxury. 

But though the mission of St. Francis was directly a reli- 
gious mission, addressed to the individual soul, yet it had its 
social effects. In rectifying men’s outlook on life, St, Francis 
necessarily laid the foundation of a new social order, especial- 
ly as many of the features of the existing social order were 
due to a distorted moral vision. And he undoubtedly forced 
upon the popular mind certain truths which though not new, 
since they had been proclaimed by the Church time out of mind, 
now for the first time, in that age at least, acquired the force 
of moral realities. Such were the love and respect due to man 
as such, apart from rank or position. 

St. Francis had a fine human feeling, which in him was a 
religious conviction, that embraced all humanity in fraternal 
affection and intimate reverence. It was not that he had any 
theory about the equality of man socially and politically. He 
had no such theories; he accepted as a matter of course the 
distinctions of rank and position which existed amongst men; 
but behind such acceptance was always an intense feeling for 
the brotherhood of man. Every man, whether rich or poor, 
noble or beggar, was to him a brother, in whose joy or sorrow 
he had a ready interest. Not even crime could divest a man 
of his claim of brotherhood in the eyes of Francis, as the 
Fioretti bears witness in the chapter which tells of the robbers 
of Monte Casale. The reforming influence upon social rela- 
tions of such a truth keenly felt by large numbers of men, can 
be imagined when, as was the case in St. Francis’ day, there 
was so wide a separation of class from class, and even family 
trom family. : 

Again St. Francis, in glorifying poverty as he did, necessa-~ 
tily modified the attitude of mind with which the poor were 
regarded by a people who worshipped power and wealth and 
regarded the poor as inferior beings, to be pitied perhaps, but 
otherwise of no account in the scheme of life. The poor under 
the zgis of St. Francis, acquired a certain dignity in the eyes 
of those who fell under his influence. They came to be re- 
garded as liegemen of the Christ Who Himself was poor. 

Yet, again, the Franciscan message of peace—most insistent 
note of their preaching—necessarily influenced the social re- 
lations of a people, who regarded the family and civic feud as 
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a matter of honor, and who went forth always armed ready to 
meet a foe. 

In these and various other ways did the Franciscan teach- 
ing influence society and bring about some measure at least of 
social reform. It has been said that the spread of the Fran- 
ciscan movement gave the last blow to Italian feudalism; it 
certainly raised up a strong body of opinion against the 
tyranny of the Italian civic republic; which, far more than 
feudal lordship, was the enemy of individual liberty and the 
fomenter of class feud and bitterness. And in this matter of 
social and political reform the teaching of the Friars was re- 
inforced by the establishment in almost every town and vil- 
lage of Italy of the Order of Franciscan Penitents, called the 
Third Order of Penance. The Tertiaries, as the members of 
this Order were called, were men and women of the world who 
formally professed to live according to the teaching of St. 
Francis; and from the point of view of the student of social 
reforms, this fraternity has special value, as showing in con- 
crete form the working of St. Francis’ Gospel of Poverty. 

The Tertiaries did not necessarily renounce their property ; 
in fact, most of them could not do so consistently, considering 
those social duties which St. Francis recognized. But though 
retaining their proprietorship, they yet did so as moral trustees, 
rather than as absolute owners.* Hence, whilst supplying for 
their own needs according to strict frugality, they must also 
assist, as far as they can, their neighbors who are in need. 

Again, they might hold positions of honor and power, yet 
always as ministers and servants of the community, not irre- 
sponsible lords and masters. Further, since they must regard all 
men as friends, they were prohibited from taking part in civic 
or family feuds, and were not allowed therefore to carry arms, 
except in defence of their country or the Church. Amongst 
them—as also amongst the Friars—manual labor was to be 
held in honor as a means of avoiding idleness which leads to 
sin; and this at a time when manual labor was regarded as 
proper only to menials. Finally, any God-fearing man or woman 
might be a member of the fraternity, whether noble, burgher, 
or peasant. There was no class hindrance; in the fraternity all 


*It was a common practice for Tertiaries of means to distribute, from time to time, the 
surplus of their income after providing frugally for their own wants; or to set apart a fixed 
portion of their income for the poor. 
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were brothers whatever might be their rank or station in the 
world. ; 

Now when it is remembered that the Tertiaries were no 
small body, but were found in large numbers throughout Italy, 
as Pierre de la Vigne, the chancellor of Frederic IL, had reason 
to complain, it will be understood how potently their presence 
in the community must have affected the social organism. 

The historian of Assisi, Antonio Cristofani, styles St. Fran- 
cis ‘‘the Father of religious democracy.” And without doubt 
his principles were democratic, inasmuch as they tended to lift 
man himself above the conventional distinctions of honor with 
which society labels him, and thereby to win for him a nobler 
liberty; but it was the liberty of the children of God as set 
forth by Christ Himself in His Gospel—a liberty which has its 
source in the recognition of the duty which every individual 
owes to God and his fellowman; and it was a liberty secured 
by that spirit of detachment from earthly possession and dom- 
ination, which Christ made a condition for entrance into His 
Kingdom, and which St. Francis idealized in the Lady Poverty. 

From this brief résumé of St. Francis’ teaching we may de- 
termine its relationship with the Social Reform movement of 
our own time. Some one once said rather foolishly: ‘‘We are 
all Socialists now”; and the phrase being taken hold of by all 
sorts of people with large sympathies for the suffering and 
poor has tended to make the word “Socialism” bewilderingly 
elusive and vague. Moreover, it may justly be urged that 
Socialist thought and theory are still in an evolutionary stage, 
and that it is unfair to charge to the present propaganda the 
tenets, often crude and impulsive, of the past. 

Nevertheless certain characteristics seem to cling to the 
Socialist propaganda throughout all its modifications, and to 
determine its tendency. In the first place organized Socialism 
has always tended to the secularizing of the state or commu- 
nity; either it is professedly anti-religious in its teaching, or 
else it simply ignores religion as a factor in the social organ- 
ism. It certainly takes-no account of the supernatural in man, 
and its consistent tendency has been to regard the doctrine of 
the supernatural as inimical to man’s tempoial interests. 

Now it is hardly needful to point out that with a propa- 
ganda of this nature St. Francis can have no part. All his life 
and teaching were suffused with the thought of that greater life 
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which is promised in the Gospel and which has been the in- 
spiration and hope of Christian teaching from the beginning. 
To him eternity was the substance of which time is but the 
shadow, and in his endeavor to gain that substance he wil- 
lingly renounced many of those temporal interests which to the 
Socialist seem of such supreme importance. 

Another mark of the Socialist propaganda has been its em- 
phatic insistence upon the rights of men and its persistent fail- 
ure to indicate the duties which flow from these rights. In its 
own way, and wherever Socialist influence has gained sway, it 
has brought about a tyranny as destructive of peace and lib- 
erty as any other tyranny; and equally as harmful to indi- 
vidual character. 

But St. Francis made his direct appeal to duties rather than 
to rights. He did not urge the weak and the poor to claim 
their due; but rather he urged the rich and the strong to give 
the poor and the weak their due. Certainly in setting before 
one class of men their duties towards another class, St. Francis 
implicitly or explicitly proclaimed men’s rights, since there can 
be no duty without a corresponding right. But the difference 
of method springs from a fundamental difference of temper and 
aim. The claiming of a right may be of merely earthly value; 
the fulfillment of a duty has in it a directly eternal value. 
One may suffer the loss of one’s rights without imperiling 
one’s soul; but the same cannot be said of the neglect of 
one’s duties. The exclusive insistence upon rights denotes the 
materialist temper; the insistence upon duties the religious. 

And just as St. Francis laid far more stress upon man’s 
duties than upon his rights, so too did he appeal not for jus- 
tice but for love, as the basis of social relations. Indeed, he 
considered that all right-doing must proceed from love—that 
consecrated love which in Catholic theology is termed caritas* 
—else to him it hardly seemed right-doing. 

It may be said that he would have injustice taken away by 
love and by love only. No other remedy seemed to him to be 
of any consequence or to be real. Hence even the inequalities 
in the social organism gave him a certain satisfaction, for they 
seemed to him to give love its opportunities, The wealth of 


* The word “‘ charity ’ has come to have so debased and dechristianized a significance in 
our English tongue, as implying a condescension on the part of a superior to an inferior, that 
one now hesitates to use it in the Catholic sense, lest it be misunderstood. 
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the rich would meet in brotherly charity the need of the poor; 
those in power would stretch forth their hands to. help the 
weak; and so, out of these inequalities, would come the nobler 
equality of love and friendship. Even mendicancy was, in his 
eyes, invested with a halo of glory, inasmuch as he saw in 
almsgiving a sort of sacrament of mutual good-will between 
giver and receiver.* 

Socialism, however, would seem to proceed upon a different 
principle. Justice and not charity is its immediate ethical 
principle; and upon the basis of justice only does it endeavor 
to build up the social organism. Doubtless it will be urged 
that only on the basis of justice can you establish rights; but 
it is just this exclusive appeal to the rights of men which is 
the moral weakness of the Socialist propaganda. The appeal 
to mere justice, whilst it may be of value in establishing rights, 
can never evoke the sense of duty in its highest and most en- 
during quality. Duty, without love as its impelling force, never 
yet bound hearts together. And it is in the union of hearts 
that social justice has its final security. It is evident, there- 
fore, that between St. Francis and the Socialist propaganda 
there can be no alliance. The only point at which they meet 
is in their common pity for the poor and suffering; here only 
do they find any kinship of spirit. But the kinship hardly 
goes beyond this primary sentiment of pity. In ultimate ideals 
and actual methods the Franciscan and the Socialist stand far 
apart. 

But whilst co-operation with the Socialist propaganda is 
impossible to the Franciscan, he is not, therefore, out of sym- 
pathy with those political and economic reforms which make 
for the material betterment of the poor or for the liberty of 
all classes in the state. In truth, the Franciscans have gener- 


* Perhaps I may be allowed to point out here what seems so seldom to be understood by 
writers on St. Francis—the true significance of mendicancy in the saint’s teaching. Mendi- 
cancy was never meant by the saint to take the place of honest labor. Over and over again 
he insists, inhis Rule and other writings, that his disciples must work for their bread; only 
where the wages for their work are not given to them are they to go and beg. In actual fact, 
they frequently had to beg, because their labor was not of the kind to bring in wages—as, for 
example, their preaching, their attendance on the lepers. Nevertheless, whilst insisting on the 
brethren being always employed in honest work, St. Francis had a peculiar feeling for mendi- 
cancy, because the alms which were given him were the symbol of his neighbors’ good-will 
towards him. In the same spirit he would never bargain for wages in any service he gave to 
others. Freely give and freely receive was his principle. Anything in the shape of bargaining 
was abhorrent to his instinct, because it implied self-assertion of a low type, and distrust of 
others’ good-will, besides being a temptation to covetousness. 
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ally been found in sympathy with such reforms; for though 
economic and political aims were not distinctly and consciously 
included in St. Francis’ mission, yet, as we have seen, his 
worship of poverty and his principle of all-eembracing love 
necessarily set his followers in moral opposition to the reign 
of avarice and oppression against which genuine democratic 
movements are directed. And thus is St. Francis rightly reck- 
oned amonst the prophets of Christian democracy. 

Moreover, that principle of active sympathy with the poor 
and the weak, which St. Francis so insistently inculcated, has 
naturally brought his followers at times into active co-operation 
with political and economic reform. In the ,circumstances of 
the case we look for such active co-operation to the Tertiaries 
more than to the Friars, since the Tertiaries are more immedi- 
ately brought into contact with the world’s affairs; and, in 
point of fact, the history of the Tertiaries in the thirteenth 
century is closely bound up with the political and economic 
history of the time, at least in Italy. But even the Friars 
could not altogether stand aloof. 

The same principle of brotherly charity which led St. Fran- 
cis to make the care of the lepers a particular duty of his 
Friars, also led the Blessed Bernardine of Feltre, in the fifteenth 
century, to rescue the poor from the power of the Jewish 
money-lenders by establishing Monti di pieta ; and his broad, 
‘humanizing influence, which affected the citizens of Assisi and 
led to the enfranchisement of the serfs,* is again apparent in 
the relations of the English Friar, Adam Marsh, with Simon 
de Montfort in his struggle for English liberties. In truth the 
deep human feeling of St. Francis naturally brings his disciples 
into sympathy with those movements which make for the bet- 
terment of the lot of the poor or the oppressed or the suffer- 
ing, and knowing St. Francis one would be surprised were not 
his followers to be found carrying out the apostolate of cor- 
poral as well as spiritual mercy.t 


* The charter for the enfranchisement of the serfs was drawn up in 1210. A, Cristofani 
and others consider it was the result of the preaching of St. Francis. 


t Perhaps I may be allowed to call attention here toa work of mercy inaugurated by the 
Capuchin Franciscan Friars in Germany, under the appropriate title: Seraphisches Liebes- 
Werk, which, under the title of The Seraphic Work of Charity, has now a branch in the 
United States, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. The object of the Association is to rescue 
Catholic children who would otherwise receive non-Catholic education. In 1906 the American 
Branch undertook to promote Volunteer Probation Work on behalf of poor Catholic children 
coming before the Juvenile Courts, 
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But the question of Social Reform goes beyond what we 
understand usually by the corporal works of mercy; it takes 
in the fundamental question of the acquisition and distribution 
of wealth in society generally. As I have already pointed out, 
St. Francis at no time preached absolute poverty as a rule for 
society at large; this rule he laid down only for those who 
united themselves with him in his renunciation of the world. 
Hence, there may well be an alliance between the spirit of St. 
Francis and those Christian social reformers who regard the 
acquisition of wealth and material comfort within certain limits 
as a necessary condition of social and moral betterment, and 
who make it an immediate object to secure for every man, as 
far as possible, the opportunity to gain for himself a sufficiency 
of material comfort. In truth, taking the world as it is, it is 
an abundantly proved necessity that an effort be made to give 
to the thousands of the poor who crowd into the dark corners 
of our industrial life, a greater measure of material comfort 
than they now possess; and for the sake of their own manhood 
and self-respect, to bring them to acquire it, in some measure 
at least, by their own effort. Only a faddist or a heretic would 
teach otherwise; and St. Francis was neither a faddist nor a 
heretic, but a wholesome-minded Catholic enthusiast; and his 
teaching bears the mark of his wholesomeness. He acknowl- 
edged the right of men to acquire and hold property, even 
though he himself renounced it. But he made three claims 
against the holding of property—claims which all must admit 
who stand for a Christian character in society. First, he de- 
manded that in the acquiring and holding of any material 
wealth, there must be sufficient detachment of heart and mind 
to secure a man’s soul in its proper spiritual liberty, so that 
his mind and heart be not oppressed by the care for material 
comforts or for secular power, and rendered inert in the pursuit 
of what is spiritual and eternal. 

In the second place, he would have those who hold prop- 
erty to regard it as a trust before God, rather than as an ab- 
solute dominion; so that whatever they held should be not 
merely for their own benefit, but also for the benefit of others 
who are in need. For to St. Francis all men are a family— 
the family of God—with claims upon each other. To refuse 
to share one’s goods with another who needed help was, in the 
eyes of the saint, a betrayal of the kinship which unites all 
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men in God and a disruption of that bond of charity which he 
regarded at a first law of Christian society. 

Thirdly—and this is of the very essence of his message, 
and perhaps its most distinctive note—he taught that human 
dignity and the higher development of the moral and spiritual 
life are not necessarily dependent upon material comfort, but 
can be attained even in absolute poverty; nay, that absolute 
poverty can be the state of the highest spiritual liberty; and 
though in practice it is but the few who find this liberty in 
poverty, yet it is man’s right to know that material comfort is 
not an essential condition of moral and spiritual development. 

To withhold this knowledge, or—what amounts to the same 
thing—to create a system which would lead ‘men to regard 
wealth and material comfort as an absolute necessity of a 
Christian life, St. Francis would regard as a betrayal of the 
Gospel of Christ. Yet that is one of the dangers which meets 
the social reformer at all times. In the effort to better the 
material lot of the poor, the idea is apt to gain ground that 
without some measure of wealth and material comfort a man 
‘is degraded below the proper level of human life and dignity, 
and men come to estimate their own worth by their hold upon 
the things of earth rather than by their hold on things eternal. 

It is in his warning against such error that St. Francis will 
prove an especially valuable ally to the social economic re- 
former. Economic reform easily runs into materialism, unless 
held in check by such faith and mental vision as we find in 
the “ Poor Man of Assisi.” ‘‘ Not by bread alone does man 
live, but by every word which proceeds from the mouth of 
God,” says our Divine Master; and this was the truth vividly 
realized by St. Francis and his disciples, when they set them- 
selves to better the lot of the poor and to awaken the con- 
science of Christian society. 





HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


PART II.—STELLA. 


CHAPTER I, 


CHILDHOOD. 


Sav ESIDENTS in Shepherd’s Buildings, Mann Street, 
w King’s Cross, had grown accustomed to the 
** stand-off” ways of Mrs. Mason, who lived at 

the very top of the buildings. 
La mt“ The great pride and glory of the buildings 
were that their builder, who was a man of imagination and died 
bankrupt, had given the buildings bow-windows, a fact which 


differentiated them from their neighbors. ‘ The Buildings with 
the Bows” was usually enough in the way of direction for 
those who sought in darkest King’s Cross, as one might search 
in a haystack for a needle, for any particular one of the flats 
that reared their tall red heads above the insignificant, grimy 
houses which, in their turn, must some day soon make way 
for other buildings as steep and hideous. 

Mrs. Mason’s flat was quite to itself at the very top of 
No. 4 Shepherd’s Buildings. It had its own little flight of 
stairs, which made it peculiarly isolated. It was in fact a sort 
of attic to the buildings, which roared and fought and starved 
and sweated below it, shut out of sight and hearing by the 
swing door at the foot of the little staircase and the bright 
green door with a brass knocker, which shut away Mrs. Mason 
and her little girl into a kingdom of their own. 

As you knocked at the brass knocker you were aware of a 
curious opening in the wall above the electric bell, an opening 
as large as a dinner-plate at your end of it, but narrowing in- 
wards. This was a device of the imaginative builder, for 
which the inhabitants of the buildings were grateful, a device 
by which it was possible to inspect the person who knocked at 
the door before giving him admittance. In proportion as it 
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was a source of delight to the owner of the castle it was un- 
popular with those who called with a little bill, or who desired 
to deliver a summons. It was, in fact, a curiously unselfish 
device of the builder, who certainly looked forward when he 
built the flats to receiving the rents; and its existence was a 
cause of special objurgation to the representatives of those 
who had profited by the late Mr. Shepherd’s ill-luck, whose 
task of collecting the rents on Monday mornings was increased 
a thousand times in difficulty by the existence of the spy- 
hole, as the ingenious device was known in the buildings. 

There had never. been any difficulty about Mrs. Mason’s 
rent. As long as little Estelle could remember the rent had 
been made up in a neat little twist of paper and set on the 
corner of the sitting-room mantel-piece every Monday morning, 
awaiting the knock of the rent-collector, which came punctual- 
ly about noon. Everything else was paid as punctiliously. 
Yet Mrs. Mason used the spy-hole as assiduously when there 
was a knock at the door as the most debt-harassed of her 
neighbors. 

Estelle could remember the time when her mother had 
started for every knock at the door. That was a long time 
ago, in that dim border land of memory beyond which lay 
gardens and lawns and a great house and carriages and horses 
and servants; and, most beautiful of all, a great big handsome 
papa who doted on his little daughter and loaded her with all 
manner of gifts. There were days when Estelle had cried “‘to 
go home,” and her mother had tried to comfort her with a 
frightened face. Gradually the memories had become faint and 
blurred; and the child had grown used to her new estate, 
which was a lonely enough one for a healthy, normal- minded 
child. 

Estelle and her mother hardly ever went out at first. Mrs. 
Mason gave lessons on the piano at home,.and when she had 
no pupils worked at lace-making. The most familiar fact of 
Estelle’s childhood was her mother bending to the window to 
catch the light for the fine stitches. Luckily they were high 
above the street. Estelle used often wonder how any one ever 
lived down the deep, dark well of the street. Up there at the 
top of the buildings there was light and air and sky, and the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and many church spires standing up above 
a wilderness of chimney pots. 
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Sometimes there were Turneresque effects of church-spires 
in a rosy mist of sunset and smoke; or there was a wonder- 
ful sky of stars above the lurid light of the streets; or the 
lightning flashed and leaped along the horizon; and all these 
were sights Mrs. Mason liked her little girl to see and admire. 
She had even lifted her from her bed to see the lightning 
when it was unusually splendid, and had told her that this and 
all beautiful things were among the wonderful works of God, 
and so to be praised and reverenced. 

At first the neighbors had disliked Mrs. Mason, because she 
was plainly a lady and desired to keep herself aloof. But 
finding that she was kind and helpful in cases of sickness or 
poverty, and was always ready to advise or nurse or do what 
she could, the feeling in time came to be rather one of admira- 
tion and pride in possessing her. In fact, the inhabitants of 
No. 4 came to have a distinct advantage over their neighbors 
in the matter of Mrs. Mason. 

“There’s a lady lives at the top of our ’ouse,” they would 
say, “‘as is a lady. None o’ your flyaways. An’ ’er flat as 
grand as grand. Pictures and books and cushions to the chairs, 
and the walls as white as white, although she don’t keep no 
servant. Am’ ’er little kid. You couldn’t see a nicer lady’s 
child not if it was ever so.” 

The neighbors at first put down these remarks of the No. 
4's as romancing, till they in time became acquainted with the 
appearance of Mrs. Mason and her little daughter; and that 
took some time, for in the early years of her life at Shep- 
herd’s Buildings Mrs. Mason only went out when the shades 
of evening had fallen. 
_ Mrs. Mason’s flat and Mrs. Mason’s little girl were in those 
days a sort of window in fairyland to the children of Shepherd’s 
Buildings. The children had peeped in at the door of the flat 
and beheld its glories, the modest brown carpet on the floor, 
the water-colors on the white walls, the few little bits of china 
and pottery, the piano, the book-shelves—to them it repre- 
sented splendors as unattainable as those of Park Lane. And 
the little girl, with her flame of hair and her delicate face, in 
the pretty frocks her mother made for her, was as fine as the 
fairies in the pantomime to which some of the children of 
Shepherd’s Buildings were admitted once a year. 

Mrs. Mason watched over her little daughter with a jealous 
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dread. Of course there was no friendship possible between her 
and the children of the buildings, not even between her and 
the children who came for music-lessons to the flat, the chil- 
dren of neighboring greengrocers and butchers and the like. 
In fact Mrs. Mason lost her best pupils, the three daughters 
of Mr. Vine, the butcher, by refusing an invitation to their 
Christmas party for Estelle. 

‘Nasty, stuck-up thing,” said Mrs. Vine. ‘She don’t know 
-*er place. An’ me payin’ a pound a quarter too for Enid, 
Elaine, and Guinevere!” 

It was, of course, a drawback in the money-earning way that 
in those early years Mrs. Mason would not visit pupils in their 
own homes; because, of course, careful mothers of the little 
shop-keeping class did not care for their daughters to go to 
Shepherd’s Buildings, which every one knew was a low-down, 
workingman’s place. 

However, when Estelle was about seven her mother dis- 
covered a convent of French refugee nuns who had dropped 
down in a big house of an old, decayed square close at hand. 
The nuns had opened a little school, besides doing their flam- 
boyant embroidery for church purposes, by way of a living. 
The school was, in the nature of things, a very small one; but 
the safety and harmlessness of the place were a Godsend to 
Mrs. Mason, who was terribly afraid of the streets of London 
for the child. She could leave her there every morning, fetch 
her home for dinner as she returned from her round of tuitions, 
deposit her again in the afternoon, and claim her finally about 
the tea-hour. The big, roomy house had an old garden, with 
elm-trees where thrushes and blackbirds sang as soon as they 
did in the country. The nuns had brought some boarders with 
them from France, demure French children who wore their 
hair in pig-tails, who could shriek at play-time with a shrillness 
to surprise the islander. It was a safe and happy shelter for 
little Estelle, where she had the playmates she had lacked be- 
fore, and received an education from the nuns which was sup- 
plemented by the influence of the place, with its atmosphere 
of peace and refinement. 

Meanwhile Estelle’s mother widened her where of teaching, 
going as far afield as some of the Bloomsbury squares and flats, 
and getting a much more profitable class of pupils by so doing. 

Sometimes some of those patrons of hers would make her 
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free of a square or enclosure; and when it was summer weather 
she would sit with little Estelle under a bower of lilac or haw- 
thorn and do her lace-work, while the little girl read by her 
side, or bowled her hoop demurely along the gravel paths. 

There were even afternoons of summer—very rare and pre- 
cious afternoons these were—when mother and child would get 
into the train at King’s Cross or St. Pancras and go away into 
the green country, where they would have a few precious hours 
among fields or woods, have tea at a cottage or an inn, and 
come back to Shepherd’s Buildings greatly refreshed in spirit 
to dream of future outings. 

Mrs. Mason dressed her daughter daintily and prettily, as 
became her pretty age. For herself she bought as few new - 
clothes as consisted with being respectably dressed. She was 
always in black, and always wore the somber veil which one 
associates with widows and people abroad who mourn their 
dead. As she went from place to place she kept her veil down, 
even when the weather was hot and she gasped for air. Only 
when she and Estelle had reached the quiet fields where they 
were quite alone did she throw back the stifling veil. And 
even then, if she heard a footstep coming their way she would 
hastily draw down the veil and would remain so till the harm- 
less intruder had passed out of sight. 


CHAPTER II. 


FIAMMETTA, 


The years passed and every one seemed to bring its portion 
of gifts and graces to shower them upon Estelle Mason. 

Despite the cramped London life she had perfect health, 
although hers was a spiritual beauty, which to the undiscerning 
often suggested delicacy. She grew tall and straight and slender 
as a young branch blown in the wind. There was a delicate 
color in her cheeks. Her hair, light and lifted by every breeze 
that blows, made a cloudy halo about her young, intense face. 
Her blue eyes were lambent flames. She did nothing that was 
not graceful. She was charming; but if she knew of her charm 
it was in a manner of detachment. If people praised her she 
seemed as though she would efface and abstract herself. She 
was a great lover of poetry and music. The nuns had taught 
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her many feminine accomplishments and much dainty French 
housewifery. She was not unlike a French girl, with her fine, 
usually colorless, skin. She wore her clothes with a French 
cleverness. Above all, she had a delightful voice, which the 
nuns trained to the best of their ability, bidding her remember 
that her voice was the gift of God and should be dedicated to 
His service. 

The conventual life, although it appealed to her imagina- 
tion, was, she knew, not for her. If there had been no other 
barrier, there was her mother—she would never leave her 
mother. There were other ways of using her voice for God 
than singing with the nuns behind the grille in the convent 
chapel. She could not hear a thrush or blackbird sing without 
having her thoughts lifted to God. Why should not her voice 
do as much beyond the strict confines of the convent chapel? 

The nuns sent for Mrs. Mason and urged on her the culti- 
vation of her daughter’s voice. At first she seemed averse 
from the idea. There was no place near at hand where a voice 
could be trained. She would not have her running about Lon- 
don by herself. There was a faint shriek in her tone as she 
said it. And she herself could not think of leaving where she 
was, where she had formed a connection. Estelle must learn 
what she could in the neighborhood. 

At last a way was discovered. There was a certain very 
old maestro living in one of the dusty squares, who had been 
famous in his day, but had outlived most of his patrons and 
pupils. Few of the people who had known him in his hey-day 
knew that he still Jived. His voice was now only a thin, 
cracked old fiddle, but he had his method still, his wonderful 
method, which had trained a prima donna and prepared many 
lesser lights for the stage. 

He heard Estelle sing, and groaned over her method while 
he wept with pleasure for her voice. He did not now take 
pupils. He was too old; and the great voices went elsewhere. 
But for the sake of his valued friends, the nuns, and for the 
love he bore to art, he was going to do what he could for the 
young lady. 

Estelle had dreams, as what young girl would not. The 
Signor who had trained La Tella’s voice was going to under- 
take hers. Who could say what she might not achieve? Who 
could tell what she might not do for her mother? It was all 
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for her mother in these days. Sister Margaret, her good friend 
at the convent, to whom she imparted her dreams, smiled and 
sighed over them. 

“Poor little one!” she said, “it is all for the mother. 
Long may it be so. She is too tender and sensitive a thing 
for the rough world.” 

“Soon, little mother, you will toil no more for me,” Estelle 
said to the faded, still pretty, woman, “‘you shall sit at home 
and do what you like. You shall have a sealskin coat for the 
winter and pretty things for the summer; and plenty of books 
to read and flowers to look at; and we shall not be in the 
buildings any more. There are country cottages to be had 
not so farfrom London. Ours shall sit right in the middle of 
a garden; and a thick hedge shall shut it off from the worid. 
There will be sweet-briar in the hedge and clumps of laven- 
der in the garden. And there will be an orchard and a 
meadow, and a little wood where the nizhtingales will sing. 
It will be an old, old cottage, and we shall have a tidy, bright- 
faced maid, and a dear dog {to take care of us—” 

She paused, a little out of breath, and laughed. 

‘‘We deserve all that,” she}went on, “after so many years 
of the buildings. Do what we can, we can’t keep out the 
smell of the buildings’ washing-days; and the buildings’ greens 
a-boiling; nor the sound of the women quarreling and the 
men grumbling and thejchildren crying. Up here one can 
think of sweet and delicious things, as one always can at the 
convent; but there are always the stairs of the buildings to be 
traversed before one gets up here—the dirty stairs, and the 
evil smells and the sound of thejbabies crying and the women 
scolding. Ah—” 

She closed with a little fastidious shudder. 

“Tf it had not been for thee, petite maman’’—she had 
learned the way from the nuns—‘‘ I=believe I should have fled 
from the buildings into the convent. It is all clean there, as 
it is clean here.” 

“You have minded it so much, Estelle?” the mother said 
wistfully. 


**T. have detested it. The country has beckoned me as an- 


oasis of palms and deep water-wells beckons the traveler dying 
in the desert. Only—there was always an oasis close at hand 
—You!” ; 

After this conversation the mother sighed at intervals, while 


a 
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she read or worked, forgetting sometimes that her daughter’s 
wakeful love was aware of those sighs. Once, while Estelle 
was absent at a music lesson, she turned out of an old work- 
box, fitted with mother of pearl bobbins and reels, most of its 
contents, all manner of odds and ends, till, at the bottom, she 
discovered an envelope neatly inscribed with a date. She took 
from it a newspaper cutting and read it over to herself. It 
was quite old now and it had been pasted on to a sheet of 
note-paper the better to preserve it. 

“To Mrs. Nesta Moore,” it ran, ‘‘ widow of James Moore, 
her heirs or representatives. The said Nesta Moore is a bene- 
ficiary under the will of the late Miss Elizabeth Moore. Her 
address is sought for by Messrs. Lincoln & White, Solicitors, 
Valley, Loamshire.” 

Mrs. Mason had dropped a good many tears over that 
newspaper cutting. One or two of the tears had dropped on 
the cutting itself, making the print faint. 

She read it, for the hundredth time perhaps. If she could 
only put out her hand and take this gift from the dear old 
woman who had loved her and been good to her! It might 
mean the country cottage the child sighed for. But she was 
afraid; the habit of fear was upon her. She said to herself 
that her heart had been cowed within her ever since Jim died, 
her brave, strong, beautiful Jim. Of course they couldn’t take 
the child from her now. Estelle would choose for herself and 
choose her mother. Yet— 

Suddenly the key turned in the lock outside, and almost 
before she was aware of it Estelle was in the room, bringing 
the West Wind with her. It was a West Wind day; and the 
unusual color was bright in the girl’s cheek. Turning round 
with the cutting still in her hand the mother had an intuition 
of the incongruity between Estelle and her surroundings. A 
lily on a dung-heap, a country bird amid the smuts and foul- 
nesses of mean London streets. 

“The poor old Signor is ill with bronchitis, too ill to give 
me a lesson,” she said, “‘so I came straight home. It is a 
glorious day. The spring has found us out even in London. 
Let us make up a picnic basket and go off into the country. 
I stopped at the cook-shop to get a few slices of ham; and I’ve 
brought a lettuce and a little fruit. Let us pack up the tea- 
pot. We’ll find a cottager to give us hot water. What is 
that you have got there, Mummie?” 
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She stooped over her mother’s shoulder and read the ad- 
vertisement. 

‘How nice it would be if it were for us!” she said, “if it 
were we who were the beneficiaries. The Signor wants me to 
go to the Royal College of Music. He is gloomy over his 
bronchitis. He is always dike that, thinking he will never give 
me another lesson. To-day he was downright discouraging. 
‘It is a very sweet voice,’ he said, ‘but you will never sing 
in opera. Oh, no, you will never sing in opera. And if you 
did, what then? ’Tis only a few years for the best of us. 
The woman’s place is at home, ah, heaven! at home. The 
opera—it is to break the heart, unless you are strong as a 
lion and as brave.’ You see he was in a mood of despond- 
ency. Why, what is the matter, Mummie, you are pale?” 

Mrs. Mason was putting away the things she had taken 
from the workbox. She was pale, and she felt weak. She 
said to herself that it was natural after the long winter. It 
had been such a long winter. 

They had their day in the country together. It was de- 
licious, if it was all too short. When they got back to London 
it was raining. The streets were in puddles. The omnibus 
steamed with the vapor of wet clothes, was rank with the 
smell of waterproofs. 

For the first time Mrs. Mason noticed that her daughter 
attracted attention. People stared at her in the ’’bus. One or 
two men leaned from their hansoms to catch a sight of the 
young, flame-like figure and face, straight and graceful as a 
poplar in spring. One young man, evidently a gentleman, 
came up to them at a dangerous crossing, where the mother 
hesitated while the daughter, with an arm about her shoulders, 
urged her forward, and offered his assistance. He was quite 
a youth, dark, blue-eyed, with an air of good-breeding which 
was unmistakable. He did not seem to glance at Estelle, but 
when he had taken them across and lifted his hat and left 
them, he stood staring after them for a second or two, un- 
aware of the jostling, hurrying crowd. 

‘What a face!” he said, “to leap out of the London 
darkness. Fiammetta—that must be her name. I have a mind 
to follow them; but, if they discovered me, they would think 
me a cad. Fiammetta! I wonder if I shall ever see her 
again.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE POST. 


The Signor’s bronchitis did not mend very rapidly, and 
Estelle was at home for some weeks, during which she prac- 
tised a great many hours a day, making the flat at the top of 
Shepherd’s Buildings like a grove of nightingales, and. bring- 
ing the neighbors crowding the stairs to hear her. 

But practise as she would she was dissatisfied that her mother 
must come and go in all weathers, while she, a great, lazy, 
overgrown thing, as she put it herself, could stay in the house 
in comfort if the day were not inviting, could do pretty well 
what she would, while her delicate little mother must keep the 
treadmill round. 

It ended in her procuring some tuitions for herself, partly 
through the nuns, partly through the Signor, and her joy and 
pride when she brought home her first earnings to her mother 
were very pleasant things to see. 

‘I shall not rest,” she said, “till you are able to sit 
there ’’—indicating the fireside arm-chair—“ just whenever you 
like.” It was a particularly unpleasant East Wind day, when 
the whole world was pinched and arid; and within the little 
flat it was pleasant with firelight and lamplight, and the 
green and white china cups on a little white cloth on the 
table. These were the hours that made life worth living to 
the mother and daughter. ‘‘ Here am I, a grown woman, and 
you have been earning for me up to this. I take shame to 
myself for it. Why didn’t you set me to work at the begin- 
ning instead of leaving me so long with the nuns and then 
handing me over to the Signor?” 

‘But there was your singing, darling,” said the mother. 

‘Yes, so there was my singing. But who knows if the 
Signor will ever teach me again? He has had so much asthma 
this winter. And he talks incessantly of what a hard life it 
is for women, the life of the professional singer; and-of how 
so many get pushed to the wall and so many go under. I 
tell him that I shall not get pushed to the wall or go under; 
but he says that with my face I had better have given my 
voice to the good God. He gets stranger and stranger, the 
Signor. Why with my face? Why should it be against me?” 
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The mother sighed at the innocent question. Estelle was 
not so beautiful as noticeable. Every day it seemed she grew 
more flower-like, more gracile, like a lily in bud. It was not 
a beauty for the vulgar. The buildings had never thought 
much of Estelle’s looks. It was something for the artist and 
the lover of spiritual beauty. 

She used to come in to the Signor in his great dingy 
room, where he huddled above his gas stove, fresh as the 
daffodils she brought him. Sometimes she flashed in the same 
way on the jaded eyes of some wayfarer in the London streets. 
She was Fiammetta, as the boy who had helped them at the 
crossing had called her. Once an artist followed her home 
and begged her mother to let her sit to him. 

“I want to paint her in a meadow full of spring flowers,” 
he said, “in a white gown with her arms full of flowers. It 
will be something jewel-like. Pray do not refuse me.” 

He was a young man of low stature with a clipped golden 
head, shining blue eyes, and a warm color. If he had had 
but stature he would have been splendid. He was winning 
enough as he implored Mrs. Mason; but she would not listen 
to him. She had a fear when she was speaking to him, a cold 
fear that clutched her heart. The young man might be well 
enough in himself. For her he typified the world in which 
dangers lay in wait for her girl. 

She bowed him out remorselessly; and the incident made 
her fear of London greater. To be sure Estelle was now a 
woman in years; she ought to be able to take care of her- 
self; but the nuns and her mother between them had kept her 
life an enclosed garden. She knew nothing of the perils and 
the pitfalls that awaited her in the world. She had had no 
one to open her eyes. All the grosser side of life was hidden 
from her. It was perhaps the sense of her innocence that 
made the Signor so averse from exposing her to the life of 
the woman who must fight for her place. 

The tuitions were safe enough. They were in schools or con- 
vents, hardly ever with private pupils. Estelle brought home 
money to her great delight. The mother sought for no new 
pupils to replace some she had lost. It was now her turn to 
be indoors and to prepare the fire and the comfortable meal 
against the return of the working-weman, who was often wet 
through; often when the summer came, languid with heat, 
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Estelle came in sometimes tired and dispirited, having met some 
rudeness or rebuff or injustice during the day. 

The mother was unhappy about it. Estelle would have her 
way, although the Signor, when his asthma was in abeyance, 
grumbled that the hard life would destroy the girl’s voice; he 
had known such evil results from a heavy wetting, from an 
exposure to a bitter wind. And her lessons had all but ceased. 
He had not known he was training her for such a life; to 
break her heart against the stupidity of blockheads. Her 
mother had much better let the convent have her. A mind, a 
spirit like hers, would have been safer with the good God. 

In those days more than once Mrs. Mason took out that 
advertisement with a half-resolve to write to the solicitors. 
But—she would have to reveal herself, and she felt less and 
less able for what might ensue. She said to herself that she had 
not one friend in the world upon whom she could really lean. 
She had been Mrs. Mason so long, that all that other life seemed 
distant and unreal. She had no near relative. There was 
Godfrey. She wondered what had become of Godfrey. Per- 
haps he was dead. During the first year at Shepherd’s Build- 
ings she had read that Godfrey had been dangerously wounded. 
Perhaps he had died of the wound. All the other people of 
the old life had become shadowy and unreal. To which of 
them could she appeal for help for Estelle or herself, if she 
were to come out of the grave of those years to be Nesta 
Moore once more? 

It was the second winter of Estelle’s independence, and the 
mother was worried because the girl had a cold which lay like 
a cloud upon her brightness, and her own weakness was more 
confirmed than before. She had paid a surreptitious visit to 
a doctor, and he had comforted her by telling her that she 
was quite sound, only needing good food and change of air 
and cheerful surroundings. Couldn’t she get away somewhere, 
- to the fields or the sea? He gave her a prescription for a 
tonic and told her to come again so that he might judge if 
she improved. But change of air and scene and cheerful sur- 
roundings would be better than any prescription he ceuld give 
her. Above all—no worry. “I can see that you worry about 
something,” he said, with a kind little pat of the shoulder. 
The pretty, frightened woman interested him. ‘No worry, 
no worry,” he said; and then smiled with a humanity which 
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had brought and kept him many patients. “It is so easy for 
me to talk, isn’t it?” 

On her second visit she waited in Dr. Orme’s dining-room, 
where a score of people sat turning over the illustrated papers. 
She had a memory of something that might have happened in 
another life, so dim and distant was it, of the time she had 
waited for Jim, and seen him come out from the doctor, with 
his death sentence written in his eyes, in just such a room. 

She took up a paper hurriedly as a distraction. It was 
the Morning Post. A long column of advertisements was under 
her eyes. She read it down mechanically. Suddenly she 
paused at one, looking at it with dilated eyes. She had caught 
sight of names that belonged to that other life. 

‘‘Wanted: A young lady as Companion-Governess to a 
delicate boy of twelve. Must be musical and fond of reading 
and games and out-door life. Must be thoroughly trustworthy, 
kind, and patient. Salary £100 a year. Apply to Stephen 
Moore, Esq., Outwood Manor, Burbridge, Loamshire.” 

She stared at it, and the words danced before her eyes. 
So Stephen must have married and had a son. The child 
would have all that should be Estelle’s, What a strange, 
strange chance that she should have lit upon the advertise- 
ment, she who hardly ever opened a newspaper. Her thoughts 
were in a whirl while she saw the doctor, and while she went 
home in the ’bus, not daring to walk lest Estelle should have 
come in before her and should catechise her in her bright, fond 
way as to what had taken her abroad on a particularly un- 
pleasant day. 

She stirred up the fire and Jit the lamp, moving hither and 
thither while she made the room pleasant for the girl when 
she should come in. She put Estelle’s slippers to warm in the 
grate. She knelt before the fire and toasted the bread for the 
tea. All the time her mind was working. She would, she 
would not; she dare, she dare not. 

Ah, there was Estelle’s foot on the stairs! There was 
Estelle’s bright face, Estelle’s dear voice apologizing gaily for a 
wet umbrella and muddy shoes and a draggled, wet skirt. 

And all of a sudden the mother knew that there was only 
one way, and that at last, at last, she was going to take it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONFESSIONS. 


She hovered about the girl with a more anxious tenderness 
than usual; helped her off with her wet garments and into a 
warm, comfortable dressing-gown. She brushed out Estelle’s 
shining hair, which was sprinkled with rain, and stood out more 
cloudily because of the damp. She pulled off her wet shoes 
and stockings, and knelt holding the cold, slender feet in her 
hands, rubbing them with a warm towel, while the girl pro- 
tested half-shyly. She wanted to do these things for herself; 
but the passion and glory of motherhood in the woman’s eyes 
frightened her a little. With such a look had Nesta Moore 
held her baby’s feet against her breast more than a score 
of years ago. 

It was the hour of the day they both loved, when they 
were together and need go out no more into the wet, unhome- 
like street. It was always so comfortable to sit down together 
to the tea-meal, which was dear to them as to most women. 
But to-day Mrs. Mason’s movements were awkward. She 
fumbled with the things she touched; finally knocked down a 
saucer and broke it. They both stooped together, to pick up 
the pieces, and their hands met. 

‘““Why, you are cold,” Estelle said; “yet you have been 
by the fire and the day is not cold. There, sit down in your 
comfortable chair. I am going to wash up presently. You 
don’t suppose I shall let you do things for yourself or for me. 
You shall know the comfort of having a daughter.” 

‘‘Why I have known that since the hour you were born.” 

She tried to work at her lace while Estelle bustled about 
getting things in order, but she only entangled the threads 
which got into knots and broke off short. Her hands trem- 
bled excessively and were very cold. There was nothing to 
fear in the story she had to tell; but the events of long ago 
had increased her natural timidity. If it were not for Estelle 
she would have preferred to remain dead as people had come 
to believe her. But there was Estelle, at whose brightness, as 
of the evening star, men looked curiously in the street. Es- 
telle must not be left alone—if anything were to happen to her. 
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And there was no provision. The five hundred pounds which 
had come to her from her aunt, and which proved so opportune 
in time of need, had dwindled to its last dregs. If she were 
to be ill even—why, how should Estelle, the poor child, keep 
the wolf from the door? 

‘Well, Mummie, what is it?” 

Estelle sat down opposite to her, took her cold hands and 
chafed them. 

“It is something I have to tell you, child; something you 
ought to have known before perhaps. It is the story of my 
life, Estelle.” 

“Of your life. What is there to tell, little mother? You 
have told me how you were brought up by your aunt in the 
country and lived with her till you married. And that after 
my father’s death you carried your grief and sorrow away te 
London. Is there more than that?” 

‘There is more than that.” 

While the shadows grew in the room, where the lamp was 
yet unlit, mother and daughter leant together; the daughter 
controlling the mother’s agitation, holding the trembling hands 
in her young, firm grasp, encouraging and comforting her with 
soft words of compassion and sympathy, till the tale ended 
with the beginning of the life at Shepherd’s Buildings. 

It seemed that Nesta Moore had met with good Samaritans 
on that night journey long ago, who had taken her and her 
little child by the hand and kept her till she was able to think 
and act for herself. Looking back to her childhood Estelle 
remembered them, Captain John Burrowes, the delightful, sim- 
ple old sailor-man, always so spruce, with a flower in his coat, 
and his comfortable old wife with peaceful eyes, gray-blue like 
lavender. They had been the only visitors who ever came to 
see them; and they had always brought the child toys and 
sweets and cakes, although they had grandchildren of their 
own, scattered about in various sea-board towns, for Captain 
Burrowes’ sons had all taken to the sea. And then one day 
Mrs. Burrowes had come alone and in black, and had wept, 
clinging to Mother and trembling like a leaf. She had come 
again and again; but she had rather frightened Estelle, being 
always in black and so ready to weep. And then she too had 
disappeared out of the picture. 

“‘And was there no one you could have gone to? No one 
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who would have stood by you?” the girl asked with tender 
pity, fondling the mother’s hands. 

“I only wanted to get away with you, child. I was so 
frightened lest they should take you from me. There were 
people who would have stood by me if I had stayed. John 
Lee, the lawyer who drew the will, would have helped. He 
was bitterly opposed to it. And there were others—friends, 
acquaintances.” 

"You should have stood your ground, little mother; you 
should, indeed. They could have done you no harm. The law 
would have stepped in. The whole world must have known 
that Papa’s will covered a trust for you. How could any one 
think otherwise?” 

The mother passed her hand over her brow as though she 
were confused. 

“They said things”—not for worlds could she have told 
her young daughter what those things were—‘‘they would 
have made out a case against me, to prove that I had alienated 
my Jim’s affection from me. They were wicked and they hated 
me. And they threatened to take you from me—” 

“They couldn’t. The stones would have cried out. Such 
a little, innocent, gentle mother! You would have had cham- 
pions everywhere. But all that is over and done. Do you think 
now I am going to let you bend your back and blind your 
dear, beautiful eyes over that lace-making? I am going to 
right you, little mother. They shall answer for it to me before 
the world.” 

She lifted her head proudly and an oblique shaft of sun- 
shine, suddenly piercing the Western clouds, set her hair alight 
about her young brows. There was something conquering, 
Olympian, about her, that made the poor little tired mother 
gaze at her in wonder. 

“You are like your father, Estelle,” she said. ‘‘ Your fa- 
ther feared snting in the world. And I—I was made to fear 
everything.” 

**I. wonder what Papa would have thought of your cewer- 
ing here all these years, as though you fled from justice; as 
though you, and not they, had sinned. Hiding even your name, 
Little mother, you ought to have had more fight in you.” 

Her hand caressed her mother’s hair, taking the sting of 
reproach from the words. 
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**So it was you,” she said suddenly, “they were advertis- 
ing forin that newspaper scrap I once found you poring over. 
Whose will was it under which you benefited then?” 

‘My one friend other than your father during those years 
at the Mill House. They were beautiful years, as I see them 
now, because your father was with me. What did all the rest 
matter? Child, child, it is not enough to be happy. We must 
know that we are happy as well.” 

“IT always know that Iam happy. I have never yet known 
a time when I was not happy. But I shall be happiest of all 
as your champion and protector. I shall stand by your side, 
as Papa would have done if he had lived, and shelter you. 
The wrong has lasted a long time. I suppose they think that 
God has forgotten them. They will know He has not when I 
come,” 

Again the sinking sun lit up the golden head and the 
mother was reminded of something. What was it? Perhaps 
the St. George of Donatello—a St. Michael. Something she 
had seen somewhere in that long-buried past. 

“And you let her legacy go too,” the girl went on quietly. 
*‘I wonder if she was unhappy about it where she went, if 
any one could be unhappy there. Why, you had nothing but 
fears, nothing but fears. But you are never going to be afraid 
any more with me to take care of you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








A FORGOTTEN BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 


BY CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER. 


se OTHING is more striking to one who casually 
# «turns over the pile of publishers’ catalogues 
which accumulate upon his study table, than 
the constant output of devotional literature: 
=oomg prayer books of every kind and at every price; 
shane of meditation; companions for the altar; pious ex- 
tracts for every day in the year; religious poetry; hymns; 
books about prayer—vocal and mental; reprints of the writ- 
ings of the great masters of intercourse with God, pour from 
the press in a constant stream. And when one spends an 
hour or so in glancing through some of the latest of these 
productions, as they lie ready for sale, one is struck by the 
fact that much of this vast supply is excellent and much of it 
is ephemeral; for devotion, like all else, has its fashions and 
its seasons; none of it, no single book can, of course, be con- 
sidered as complete—containing in itself all that a Christian 
can need in the matter of prayer—for the needs of the soul 
are, as the words and deeds of our Lord, too many for the 
world to contain if they were written in books. © 
- But this constant output of devotional literature is in itself 
evidence of a constant demand. This demand is not self-evi- 
dent. We are over four hundred years from the introduction 
of printing, and it would not be surprising if we had long ago 
settled, by a process of steady elimination, upon a standard 
work in each department of devotion, suitable for every class 
which finds its home in the household of Faith. Yet this need 
not disturb us; it is but one more sign of the buoyancy and 
freedom of the life which is lived in the Catholic Church, the 
life which is inspired by the Divine, and which vibrates to its 
furthest limits in response to the beatings of the Sacred Heart 
of its Reedeemer. Perhaps because it is realized that the eye 
of authority will scan its pages before it reaches the eye of 
the faithful; rather, I venture to think, because of the splen- 
did tradition which has constantly inspired the efforts of the 
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Catholic publishing world, little indeed is put forward which is 
entirely worthless. But, at the same time, any one who has 
had much experience of this kind of literature will not hesi- 
tate to affirm that in every devotional book there is much that 
is of questionable value. And this, first, because it does not 
meet the immediate need in the simplest way; secondly, be- 
‘cause it is so often couched in language which is not that of 
ordinary, familiar, affectionate converse with God—how often 
is an expression, a phrase found which, by its awkwardness 
and the unfamiliarity of its language, breaks the flow of the 
conversation which it should sustain ?—or, thirdly, because it 
has confounded the desire to teach with the attitude of the 
disciple to the Teacher, just as the attempt to invent a new 
form for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, in the Book of 
Common Prayer of 1549, resulted in a didactic address to the 
sick man, far removed from the ordered simplicity of the form 
which the change hoped to replace. And, further, were it not 
that vocal prayer is but the stepping-stone to that wider prayer 
which throws away crutches that have helped it to the waters 
stirred by Angel-hands, one would ruthlessly abandon prayers 
such as those of St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure, written, not 
for use as vocal prayers, but rather as suggestions for mental 
prayer. 

The suggestions which follow, therefore, are no plea for a 
new book of devotions. They are rather a demand, from a 
layman to laymen, for a general bracing-up of the subject, for 
further investigation by those principally concerned in a ques= 
tion of great importance. Yes, the question is not merely im- 
portant, but enormously important. If the priest is on the 
mount with Moses and Elias, we are below in the thick of the 
battle. If the leader needs that his arms be supported as he 
raises them high in supplication all day long, we, face to face 
with Amalek, have our part to play in the divine drama. 

If the cloistered religious pray hour after hour before the 
Prisoner of Love in His earthly home, is it not that we may 
be renewed and strengthened; is it not that we, too, may be 
made more perfect in prayer and in the language of the Faith 
which will tread under the world, the flesh, and the devil? 

Certain it is that every Christian is falling short of an ele- 
mentary duty, who is not making constant effort—making it, 
not talking about it—towards closer union with God. And if 
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one asks by what means, close at hand, this constant effort is 
best helped and maintained, there is no hesitation in the an- 
swer. First and foremost is the diligent use of the sacraments, 
greater and bolder and more generous attempts to increased 
Communion, a steady and unflinching determination that the 
present Pontificate shall see the establishment of a world-wide 
Order of Daily Communion and the restoration, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the Holy Father himself, of 
what we have been in danger of losing from the insidious at- 
tack of an obscure and hateful heresy. 

And next, there is need for a steadier discipline in the 
matter of mental and vocal prayer. Concerning mental prayer 
I will say no more at present but that it is bound up with 
wider considerations than those usually dealt with in standard 
treatises. There is no small danger that the ordinary educated 
layman should be turned in weariness from this out-breathing 
of his soul, by an easy misconception as to its difficulty. St. 
Ignatius and St. Alphonsus took no small pains to prevent 
this misconception by insisting that prayer is prayer, and not 
mere turning of books. The work of those who have followed 
in their steps varies directly in so far as they do or do not 
grasp this fundamental principle. 

But what about vocal prayer? ‘‘ The tongue is indeed a 
little member,” says St. James, “a fire, a world of iniquity.” 
Indeed it is so, and the greater the need of discipline. It is 
very easy for a person to try to live upon vocal prayer, which 
is very like trying to support bodily existence by reading the 
lists of foods sent out by provision merchants. But, neverthe- 
less, vocal prayer is a very real and important part of the 
spiritual life. It takes a high place in the corporate life of 
the Church and its function should be to transfer this never- 
ceasing expression of corporate need into the private life of 
the individual. As in all else, the excellence of a gift is de- 
termined by the position of the giver, and the gift of a prayer 
or a form of devotion receives its worth by reason of the ex- 
cellence of its source. The fact that a particular book of 
devotions bears an tmprimatur is no guarantee in itself that it 
will meet our particular need. No, we must go further still. 

Is there, after all, no book of devotions which represents the 
common possession of all the children of the Church? Are there 
no books which gather into their pages the devotional treas- 
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ures of all ages, which will put upon our lips the very words 
of our Lord and His Blessed Mother and His saints, which 
will give us the battle-songs of His army, that we may swing 
along our way, rank by rank, in step with those who have 
gone before, which will tell us the cry we must raise when we 
faint and are near to falling by the way, which will keep the 
door of our lips that we offend not in our tongue? In other 
words, what does the Church provide? 

The Church provides, and has provided for centuries, that 
daily official prayer which shall be the expression to her children, 
and to an unbelieving world, of the life that is within her. 
In the Missal and in the Breviary she provides, and will con- 
tinue to provide, that outward expression of the needs of her 
heart which is the third part of her duty in the sphere of 
worship. For she bids us confess that we have sinned exceed- 
ingly in thought, word, and deed, no less in our public and 
corporate action than in our private relations to His Divine 
Majesty. In thought, for we have been lukewarm and neglect- 
ful in our corporate insistence upon the personal affection of 
the Bride for the Bridegroom; in word, for we have discour- 
aged, by coldness and indifference and positive neglect, the 
constant stream of public vocal prayer which is a large part 
of our duty; in deed, by slovenliness about ceremonial, un- 
spiritual carelessness about the minutie of the Royal Court, a 
spirit which gains the easy approbation of those outside the 
Church, who pretend to find in her an overcarefulness for de- 
tail. I do not pretend to disregard the clear fact that all this 
is against the clearly expressed command of the Church. It 
is this command upon which all our eagerness to keep the 
Liturgy and the Divine Office to the fore is ultimately based. 
Nor do I pretend to disregard the needs of an age which is 
in some sense the age of little leisure. It is these very needs 
which appear to me to call for an immediate return to the 
essentials of divine worship. We are tempted, and we suc- 
cumb very easily to the temptation, to a kind of smug com- 
placency if we devote half-an-hour a day to hearing a low 
Mass, too often, also, choosing the time when the sacrifice is 
being offered, for the recitation of the rosary, or the deferred 
saying of our morning prayers. 

First, then, I would plead for a more general return to the 
excellent custom of assisting at Mass. Says the Penny Catechism: 
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“Should you also hear Mass if you have time and opportunity? 
I should also hear Mass if I have time and opportunity, for to 
hear Mass is by far the best and most profitable of all devotions.” 
Now, it is obvious that we cannot do two things at once, and 
that in order to hear we must listen attentively, and that all 
that we do or say must have reference to that to which we 
are listening. I do not intend by this to deprecate the saying 
of the rosary during Mass when ordered by authority, as dur- 
ing the month of October; nor do I forget the excellence of 
hearing Mass by way of meditation, which is a practice recom- 
mended by saints, and which in itself demands attention to 
what is being done at the altar. But I plead for universal and 
practical recognition of the fact that “ Dominus vobiscum’’ is 
not an address to the server, but to the congregation present, 
and that ‘‘ Orate fratres” is an invitation to the faithful gener- 
ally to pray for the priest and not merely a signal to a child 
of tender years to say ‘‘Suscipiat.’’ There is, indeed, little ex- 
cuse for not following the priest at the altar. The Lay Folk's 
Mass Book shows us clearly that before the age of printing our 
fathers in the Faith were accustomed to follow the words and 
action of the liturgy with intelligence. The Missal in the ver- 
nacular is available for every one who can afford a book of 
devotions at all, the Missal in its own mother-tongue is equally 
available. And the advantages of hearing Mass are almost in- 
calculable. We are witnessing to our corporate existence; we 
are praying in the very words of our Mother; we are receiving 
the teaching in the lesson and the Gospel which she has de- 
signed for us to hear this very day; we stand and express, not 
by standing up alone, but by our softly altered recitation as well, 
our unity with the holy host of heaven and our allegiance to 
the Faith once delivered to the saints; we pray, as our Mother 
prays, that overwhelmingly majestic prayer of the;Canon of 
the Mass, that knocking upon the gate of heaven which, like 
the Sanctus of the angels, ceases not day nor night. Yes; we 
cannot refuse it, we are led on to it by our Mother herself, 
beating our breasts at the Domine Non Sum Dignus, we are 
caught in the toils of the Divine Love, and humbly and fear- 
fully we rise to make our way day be day to His Table— 
Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam @ternam. Amen. And this is all liturgical worship, 
there is nothing here which has not been consecrated again 
VOL, XC,.—=3 
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and again by the experience of the saints. This is the book 
of devotions for the Mass. 

And, secondly, I would plead for the use of the Breviary. 
“What!” I hear many exclaim, “that long and tedious Breviary, 
that dull and wearisome book which is laid upon ecclesiastics 
and from which we of the laity are so happily free? Surely 
there is nothing for us there.” But one moment. We have 
seen how the use of the Missal as a book of devotion for the 
Mass has proved its own value. But the Mass is limited, if I 
may be allowed the expression, to but one-half our day. By 
mid-day at latest must our corporate worship be at an end? 
Not so. ‘‘Seven times a day I have given praise to Thee,” 
says the Psalm of the Saints, and though I do not know if I 
am right in ascribing this to King David himself, yet the tenor 
of the whole Psalm seems to me to point out the author as a 
busy, practical man. And seven times a day, if not from the 
very earliest ages of the Church, yet for centuries, has been 
the rule for that extra-liturgical worship which we call the 
Divine Office, not for ecclesiastics only, but for the whole body 
of the faithful. Here again we are met by the objection— 
‘There is no time.” If prayer is important to the spiritual 
life, then in the life of every single individual there is time 
for prayer if the will be set aright. And if the time be short, 
how much greater the importance that our vocal prayer should 
be prepared no less than our mental prayer. If the experi- 
ence of one who has tried to say the Breviary for nearly 
twenty years be worth anything—and I offer it for what it is 
worth—I would say that the saving of time which is attained 
by the use of the Breviary for vocal prayer tempts me to de- 
clare that those who have much leisure for prayer, whose lives 
are not lived outside in the world, really need something more 
than the Breviary! It is to the busy man, the real man of 
business, the man who spends much of his year in traveling 
the country by rail, the literary man, the student at college— 
it is to these that the Breviary comes as a revelation when 
they use it for the first time. 

It will be objected that the Breviary is in Latin and that 
Latin is a dead language. But the new edition of the Breviary 
in English offsets this difficulty; and if a wider demand showed 
itself, the price could be so lowered as to bring tLis work 
within the reach of all. 

This book then, the Breviary, is what I have ventured to 
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call “A Forgotten Book of Devotions.” Those who know it 
will not cavil when I call it by a kinder name, ‘‘ Zhe Lay- 
man’s Book of Devotions.” 

I commend it for five reasons. First, because it contains 
the Psalter, the War-Songs of the Prince of Peace, as it has 
been aptly named by a Protestant writer. To enshrine within 
its pages the words used by our Lord Himself in the worship 
in which He deigned to join while on earth seems to claim for 
it a high place in Christian devotion for all time. Secondly, it 
contains the greater part of the Sacred Scriptures set out in 
orderly portions spread over a whole year. Here again material 
for which we may be thankful is given to us. Thirdly, it con- 
tains portions of Patristic commentaries on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures which, brief though they be, are valuable for their very 
brevity. A layman does not need a load of theolgical learning, 
but an acquaintance with Patristic methods of interpretation 
may serve him in good stead by acting as a corrective to those 
of later times, the fruitful breeding-ground of so much that is 
deplorable in the history of religious thought. Fourthly, it 
contains day by day the prayers which link it to the Mass, of 
which it is the complement and around which it circles. And 
lastly, it contains in the Responsories, Anthems, and Hymns, a 
collection of material for the service of Divine Praise which 
leaves far behind all modern and unofficial attempts. No one 
who, year by year, joins Holy Church in the Passion-tide Re- 
sponsories, the Anthems of the Holy Cross Festivals, or the 
stupendous office of St. Thomas for Corpus Christi, will ques- 
tion this judgment. 

And lastly, two practical suggestions, for this is a question 
of practice and not merely of theory. 

I suggest first that the Breviary should be more widely 
used in public worship. Vespers is wot a complicated service if 
dealt with intelligently. I well remember the awe and delight 
with which I, a Protestant school-boy of sixteen, listened to 
Solemn Vespers in a strange. London church, into which I had 
wandered. Matins again is mot a long, wearisome service. 
Three-quarters of an hour—hardly longer than “ Devotions and 
Benediction,” suffices for its recitation aloud. 

My second suggestion is for the laity only, and would be 
brief and practical. Buy a Breviary, preferably a Breviary in 
four volumes, that there may be less turning of pages, the per- 
plexity of which is so disturbing to devotion. Bein no hurry 
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to master the whole contents at a sitting, but take up the 
Pars Hiemalis and find the General Rubrics. They are very 
plain, they say no more than is absolutely necessary, but they 
are the work of experts and may be trusted as such. And 
then begin at once with Compline, studying well the arrange- 
ment and order before saying one word. And then Prime, 
which is not quite so easy, and the Lesser Hours, Terce, Sext, 
and None. In six months you will be eager for Lauds and 
Vespers, in a year or less you will blame me for not having 
led you at once to that truly incomparable simple office of 
Matins. Festina lente. Mistakes and omissions on your part 
do not carry the blame which would attach itself were you an 
ecclesiastic. Happy are they who can recite this Divine Office 
in company with others, happiest of all are they who can find 
it day by day in recitation in the house of God. But alone 
or in company they are raising their voices, taking an active 
part in that round of praise which circles the Mass, learning 
here on earth the meaning of the liturgical worship which 
gives a title to the very angels themselves—“ Are they not all 
ministering (liturgical) spirits, sent to minister for them, who 
shall receive the inheritance of salvation?” 

May I be allowed to conclude with a quotation from a 
beautiful work, The Spiritual Life and Prayer, by the late Ab- 
bess of Solesmes? In the concluding chapter—‘“ There is but 
one Liturgy "—speaking indeed of the life of those who are 
bound by vow to the religious life, but in words which might 
well be engraved upon the mind and heart of every one who 
tries to do his patt in corporate worship, she says: 


As long as they are striving to prefer nothing to the Divine 
Office, and are eager to display in its celebration all the care 
and refinement which so august a function claims, the science 
of their own sanctification is communicated to them under the 
form which they must realize in the depth of their own souls. 
And if it came to pass that in some liturgical function the 
souls called to take part in it were all very near the perfection 
of their own private liturgical worship, that is to say, the 
highest reach of the spiritual life, the angels would, in the 
midst of such an assembly, well-nigh think themselves in 
heaven. God’s satisfaction would for certain be unbounded, 
and the radiation from such a center would be the wonder of 


this whole world. 

















FROUDE AND CARLYLE. 


BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 





reeTees ai@HEN Anthony Froude published his books on 

m% Carlyle many people were inclined to say that 
it was a case of ‘“‘Save me from my friends.” 
® They declared that their idol had been shat- 
HARA AAAs @ tered and that the iconoclast was no other than 
ales great man’s intimate and trusted companion who had lifted 
his heel against him. Such was the fixed, if unspoken, opin- 
ion which prevailed among a great number of Carlyle’s Eng- 
lish admirers. But, whatever may be thought of Froude’s 
wisdom in publishing the books, it must be owned that the 
facts and circumstances as they have been given to the world 
by Mr. Herbert Paul in his Life of Froude, if they are to be 
implicitly relied upon, acquit the author of Carlyle’s biography 
of any false or hostile feeling against the man who was not 
only his friend but the object of his most profound and almost 
filial reverence. 

Froude’s career divides itself naturally into several parts. 
We begin with his unhappy boyhood and his school days at 
Westminster, followed by his entrance at Oxford and his early 
association with the Tractarian leaders, of whom his brother 
Hurrell was one of the most notable and certainly the most 
romantic. Then came the severance from these early views, 
culminating in the publication of Zhe Nemesis of Faith and the 
loss of his Exeter Fellowship. Following these events was his 
admiration of Evangelicalism as it was displayed in the life of 
a God-fearing Irish clergyman, until his religious opinions set- 
tled down into those of a free-thinking Protestant, who became 
not merely an admirer of the Reformation, but its warmest 
defender, who looked upon that hideous act which defiled the 
history of England and robbed its people of their Faith, as the 
basis of that people’s manhood and the safeguard of its liber- 
ties. 

As an apologist of the Reformation it goes without saying 
that Froude was a thoroughgoing Erastian and a bitter enemy 
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of the Catholic Church. In this character and with these 
views he wrote his history, and, unhappily for the true view 
of the events with which he dealt, he was the undisputed 
master of an exceptionally beautiful style. It is quite as hope- 
less to imitate Newman’s transcendent manner as it is impos- 
sible to emulate the heat and brilliance of the sun. But the 
humblest laborer may become tanned by the ardor of its noon- 
day rays, while understanding nothing of its chemistry; and 
there is little doubt that Anthony Froude owed something of 
his wonderful power of narrative, and the easy and beautiful 
style that fascinates even hostile critics, to the fact that in 
early days he had been under the spell of Newman’s enchant- 
ment. 

The juxtaposition of these two distinguished names gives 
me an opportunity of correcting an error into which Mr. Paul 
has fallen. He is indeed in good company in his mistake, for 
it has been repeated over and over again, far and wide. But 
a mistake it is none the less, and one which will, in all proba- 
bility, continue to be made, though it has before now been 
refuted. Mr. Paul tells us that Froude, at Newman’s request, 
wrote the “ Life of St. Neot” for the series of the Lives of 
the Saints. This, of course, is perfectly true. But we should 
have expected the biographer of Froude to examine this 
“Life” before making it the excuse for repeating the time- 
worn and baseless story that Froude added to his work the 
following epilogue: “This is all and perhaps rather more than 
all, that is known of the life of the Blessed St. Neot.” Mr. 
Paul puts this passage into inverted commas, as though he 
were quoting Froude’s words, whereas no such epilogue ap- 
pears in the “ Life of St. Neot.” 

The origin of the tale is this: In the “‘ Life of St. Bette- 
lin,” written not by Froude but by Newman himself, we find 
the following characteristic sentence, added not in cynicism, 
of course, but in all seriousness: ‘‘And this is all that is 
known, and more than all—yet nothing to what the angels 
know—of the life of a servant of God who sinned and re- 
pented, and did penance and washed out his sins, and became 
a saint, and reigns with Christ in heaven.” 

As far back as 1897 a refutation of the great Froude myth 
was published in the Zimes by Mr. Bellasis, now one of New- 
man’s literary executors. After once more exploding the 
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legend, Mr. Bellasis adds this cogent commentary upon New- 
man’s epilogue: “The Cardinal is apologetic almost throughout 
this little life of 15 pages as to many reputed events being 
attributed to divers persons, etc., citing Bollandus to the same 
effect—‘Here is a basis of truth and a superstructure of error.’ 
What more natural than the conclusion, though couched 
in Newman’s own inimitable way: ‘This is all I can learn 
about St. Bettelin, but it is more than I can vouch for.’” 
This is the real sober truth which has given rise to the legend 
of Froude’s supposed “witticism.” With a little more care 
surely the official biographer of Froude might have guarded 
himself against giving further currencey to a baseless tale. 

Another period of Froude’s life is that connected with the 
History, which, regarded merely as literature, placed its author 
deservedly among the greatest writers of his day. It was 
when preparing materials for this work that he became ac- 
quainted with Carlyle, being introduced to him in his Chelsea 
home by James Spedding, who thus, in Mr. Paul’s words, 
‘made unconsciously an epoch in English literature.” Not 
only was Froude influenced in considerable measure by Car- 
lyle’s philosophy of life, but it is to Froude that we owe the 
picture we now possess of the Cheyne Row ménage, of the fire- 
side talk of Carlyle, of the brilliant intellect of his scarcely less 
gifted wife, of her rare powers as a letter-writer, and of the 
little weaknesses of her great husband which helped to make 
her life unhappy. 

Mrs. Carlyle, as Mr. Paul tells us, “‘was an unhappy woman, 
without children, without religion, without any regular occupa- 
tion except keeping house. Her husband she regarded as the 
greatest genius of his time, and his affection for her was the 
deepest feeling of his heart. He was at bottom a sincerely 
kind man, and his servants were devoted to him. But he was 
troublesome in small matters, irritable, nervous, and dyspeptic. 
His. books harassed him like illnesses, and he groaned under 
the infliction. If he were.disturbed when he was working, 
he lost all self-control, and his wife felt, she said, as if she 
were keeping a private mad-house.” 

There can be no doubt that dyspepsia prompted Carlyle to 
utter sentiments the reverse of wise. The Chelsea Sage, as he 
was called, committed himself in private conversation to the 
opinion that Mill was a poor feckless driveller; that Darwin 
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was a pretentious sciolist; that Newman had the intellect of a 
moderate-sized rabbit; that Herbert Spencer was the most un- 
ending ass in Christendom; and so on; all of which probably 
meant that Carlyle was feeling very ill and very cross. No 
wonder we are told that Froude, ia listening to his ‘‘ eloquent 
and humorous diatribes, . . . felt more admiration than 
sympathy.” That Mrs. Carlyle was unhappy can scarcely be 
wondered at, if Mr. Paul is right in saying that her husband 
had taken away her dogmatic beliefs and put nothing in their 
place. Her pale, suffering face, we are told, “haunted Froude 
in his dreams.” 

Her end was tragic in the extreme. In 1866 Carlyle had 
been made Rector of the Edinburgh University, and naturally 
felt some anxiety as to his Rectorial Address. Its delivery 
gained him much applause among the students, and we may 
well imagine how keenly he was looking forward to describing 
the scene to his wife, whom he dearly loved in spite of all the 
trouble and chagrin that he sometimes caused her. 

He had retired to Dumfries to enjoy a short rest after his 
Edinburgh labors. Here the news reached him that he was a 
widower. He never recovered from this blow. For the rest of 
his life he continually spoke to his intimate friends of his 
“Jeanie” and of her lovable qualities, at the same time ex- 
patiating upon his own shortcomings, which his sorrow no doubt 
led him to exaggerate. His grief was embittered by a perusal 
of her diaries. ‘‘ He realized that he had almost driven her to 
suicide,” writes Mr. Paul, “‘he, the great preacher of duty and 
self-abnegation.” 

‘‘For the next few years,” says Froude, “I never walked 
with him without his recurring to a subject which was never 
absent from his mind.” Of course there was much exaggera- 
tion in all this. His affection for his wife was most profound 
and real and this led him after her death to magnify the little 
rubs of life as well as the more serious differences, until in his 
brooding and melancholy mind they took on the appearance 
of crimes. ‘But he had at times been cruelly inconsiderate,” 
writes Mr. Paul, ‘‘and he wished to do penance for his mis- 
deeds. A practical Christian would have asked God to ‘pardon 
him, and made amends by active kindness to his surviving fel- 
low-creatures.” 

The circumstances of Mrs. Carlyle’s death, during her hus-. 
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band’s absence from home, and at a moment when he was being 
JSéted and applauded to the skies, added much to the bitterness 
of his sorrow.. 

On the 21st of April, 1866, she was driving ‘in Hyde Park, 

Her pet dog was running by the carriage. It was run over, 
and she caused it to be picked up and placed on her lap. She 
then told the coachman to drive round the “ Ladies’ Mile,” 
until he was otherwise directed. The man obeyed, but be- 
ore long he became surprised at receiving no further orders; 
he stopped the carriage and inquired whether he should 
drive home. He received no answer. Very soon it became 
evident that for some time past he had been driving a corpse. 
She had died from heart seizure, precipitated probably by the 
shock of the accident to the dog. 

Five years after this event, when Carlyle had almost cease- 
lessly, throughout his waking hours, rehearsed the tragic scene, 
and brooded over the harshness of which he had sometimes 
been guilty, he suddenly called upon his friend Froude carry- 
ing with him a bundle of papers. These contained a Memoir 
of Mrs. Carlyle, written by himself, a number of her letters, 
and other biographical fragments. All these Froude was to 
read, to keep, and, after Carlyle’s death, to publish or not as he 
thought best. 

This proposal was not without its attraction. Carlyle was, 
of course, one of the leading men of letters in the English- 
speaking world, and it was quite certain that the position of 
his literary executor would be both honorable and lucrative. 
To be chosen with every mark of confidence to publish or with- 
hold an important work by Carlyle was a fact of which any 
man might be justly proud. 

But, on the other hand, the proposal bound the chosen man 
to perform the task whether it was agreeable or not. To 
Froude it was a distinct sacrifice of literary liberty. He was 
at that time under no sort of necessity to undertake a task for 
which he was not inclined either for the sake of money or fame. 
His reputation as a literary man was already secured. A book 
with his name on the title-page was certain of a wide and ready 
sale, while the eminence he had attained gave him an unfet- 
tered liberty in the choice of his subject. He already had it 
in mind to produce a history of Charles V., one of his great 
heroes. The theme was thoroughly congenial to him. Mr. 
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Paul tells us that the book would have enabled Froude to show 
forth “the best side of the Roman Catholic Church,” but it is 
perhaps conceivable that “‘the Roman Catholic Church” will 
survive the loss of his patronage as it was indifferent to the 
virulence of his hatred. The great apologist of the Reforma- 
tion could scarcely be expected to love the Bride of Christ. 

Froude then had won the right to produce books in his 
own way and at his own time, and there were undoubtedly 
reasons which made him hesitate before yielding to Carlyle’s 
wishes. But the great man persisted, and his friend undertook 
the task. First of all he told Carlyle that it was right that his 
wife’s letters should be given to the world, and that the Mem- 
oir by Carlyle should appear with them. On these points he 
consulted John Forster, whose name is best known as the bi- 
ographer of Dickens. By Forster’s advice Carlyle defined his 
wishes in a will, dated February, 1873. By this instrument 
the MS. of the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
was given over to Froude. Carlyle’s brother, John, and John 
Forster were to be called into consultation; but the final judg- 
ment was to rest with Froude, and his authority was to be equal 
to that of Carlyle himself. 

In this will was a clause which ran as follows: ‘‘ Express 
biography of meI had really rather that there should be none.” 
Notwithstanding this, however, Froude in course of time re- 
ceived a further consignment of documents consisting of “a 
box of more letters, more memoirs, diaries, odds and ends, put 
together without much arrangement in the course of a long 
lite.” These, he was informed, were the materials for a biog- 
raphy of Carlyle, and he was requested to embark upon the 
work at once. 

In 1878, while Froude was devoting his energies to the bi- 
ography, he was appointed by Carlyle one of his executors, 
the others being Dr. Carlyle and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
In the following year the death of Dr. Carlyle left Froude and 
Stephen the sole executors. 

In the autumn of the same year a curious incident occurred 
—one which was destined to cause trouble later on, as any 
careful man might have foreseen that it would. Carlyle casually 
said to Froude: “When you have done with those papers of 
mine, give them to Mary”’—meaning his niece, Mary Aitken, 
Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, who had, since Mrs. Carlyle’s death, 
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lived in Cheyne Row, to take care of her uncle. In his will 
the great man speaks of her in terms of pathetic affection. He 
notes the ‘“‘loving care and unwearied patience and helpfulness 
she has shown to me in these my last solitary and infirm years.” 

Carlyle’s casual request naturally struck Froude as strange 
Up to that time he had regarded the papers as his own, though 
that Carlyle himself did not so look upon them is clear from 
the fact that he had left them by will to John Carlyle! The 
latter was now dead, and no doubt it was on that account that 
Carlyle made the verbal request to Froude that he would hand 
them when done with to his niece. 

Meanwhile Froude was making progress with the Life. So 
far did it absorb his time that, at Carlyle’s request, he had 
resigned the editorship of Fraser's Magazine, a post which 
brought him an income of £400 a year. 

Carlyle’s trust in his friend’s discretion was without limit; 
and in the exercise of his undoubted right, Froude determined 
to publish Carlyle’s reminiscences of his father, of Edward 
Irving, of Francis Jeffrey, and of Robert Southey. But in 
1880, the last year of Carlyle’s life, the old sage asked his 
friend what he meant to do with the Letters and Memoir, 
Froude replied that he meant to publish them, to which Car- 
lyle seemed to assent. 

“Froude,” remarks Mr. Paul, “drew the inference that 
most people would, in the circumstances, have drawn. He con- 
cluded that Carlyle wished to relieve himself of responsibility, 
to get the matter off his mind, to have no disclosure in his 
lifetime, but to die with the assurance that after his death the 
whole story of his wife’s heroism would be told.” 

On February 4, 1881, Carlyle died, and then began the 
inevitable trouble. Hardly had the grave closed over her uncle 
than Mrs. Alexander Carlyle told Sir James Stephen “ that 
Froude had promised her the whole of the profits arising from 
the Reminiscences, that her uncle had approved of this arrange- 
ment, and that she would not take less) . . . Mrs. Car- 
lyle did not know that the memoir of her aunt would be 
among the reminiscences, and the sum which Froude had 
promised her was the speculative value of the American edi- 
tion, which was never in fact realized.” 

For this offer he substituted one-half of the English profits. 

When Carlyle had been dead a little more than a month, 
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Froude published the Reminiscences, including the memoir of 
Mrs. Carlyle. 

In the following May, Froude, in accordance with his triend’s 
request, sent the manuscript containing the memoir of her 
aunt to Mrs. Alexander Carlyle. Now, unfortunately, there 
was a slip of paper attached to this manuscript, containing a 
vague surmise that the book, which at the time Carlyle meant 
to burn, might survive him. In that case he solemnly for- 
bade his friends to publish it as it stood, without editing, and 
he added a warning that the “‘fit editing of perhaps nine- 
tenths of it” would, after his death, be impossible. 

Here was a chance of correcting and harassing Froude, of 
which Mrs. Alexander Carlyle was not slow to take advantage. 
In a letter to the Zimes she accused him of violating her 
uncle’s express directions. 

Froude’s reply to this charge was easy. The very fact 
that five years after writing the injunction Carlyle had handed 
the manuscript to him to deal with it as he thought fit, 
showed clearly that he had thought better of his prohibition. 
The will which I quoted above, and the verbal permission to 
publish, given in 1880, still further exonerated Froude from 
Mrs, Carlyle’s charge. 

But the lady was not satisfied, and she went so far as to 
express a doubt of her opponent’s veracity. This stung Froude 
into making an offer which, had it been accepted, would have 
destroyed his work and defeated Carlyle’s own wish. He had, 
he declared, brought out the Memoir by Carlyle’s desire. He 
would do the same with Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. ‘‘ The remain- 
ing letters,” he added, “‘which I was directed to return to 
Mrs. Carlyle so soon as I had done with them, I will restore 
at once to any responsible person whom she will empower to 
receive them from me. I have reason to complain of the 
position in which I have been placed with respect to these 
manuscripts, they were sent to me at intervals without in- 
ventory or even a memorial list. I was told that the more I 
burnt of them the better, and they were for several years in 
my possession before I was aware that they were not my own. 
Happily I have destroyed none of them, and Mrs. Carlyle may 
have them all when she pleases.” 

It was fortunate for Froude’s biography of Carlyle that this 
rash offer was not accepted. According to Counsel’s Opinion, 
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dated three months after Carlyle’s death, the old sage’s re- 
quest, that the papers should be handed over to Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle, was “‘an attempted verbal testamentary disposition, 
which had no legal authority,” and obviously it could not be 
held to override written instructions by virtue of which, ac- 
cording to Mr, Paul’s interpretation, Froude had no power to 
part with the documents without the concurrence of Sir James 
Stephen, his co-executor, and Stephen would not have con- 
sented to the return of the papers until Froude’s work was 
accomplished. 

Nor was Mrs. Carlyle’s contention upheld by some other 
members of the family, one of whom, writing to Froude, said: 
‘* My uncle at all times placed implicit confidence in you; and 
that confidence has not, I am sure, in any way been abused.” 
Mrs. Alexander Carlyle considered the publication of the 
Memoir a breach of faith, but, according to Mr. Paul, this did 
not prevent her claiming the whole of the profit arising from 
its sale. Froude, as we have seen, contended that he had 
promised her the income derived from the American edition 
which, contrary to expectation, turned out to be very small. 
He ultimately offered her fifteen hundred pounds, retaining 
only three hundred for himself. She accepted the money, 
though she denied that it was a gift. Stephen, one of the 
leading lawyers in England, was of opinion that it was a legal 
gift, ‘“‘though there may have been in the circumstances a 
moral obligation.” But Mrs. Carlyle put forward another con- 
tention which the executors heard of for the first time in June, 
1881. This was that, in 1875, her uncle had orally given her 
all his papers and handed to her the keys of the drawers con- 
taining them. 

The obvious reply to this was that, as early as 1873 or at 
the beginning of the following year, the greater part of the 
papers had been in Froude’s possession and not in the drawers 
of. which she had the keys. 

Mrs. Carlyle demanded the return of the papers. Froude 
referred the matter to his co-executor, who refused the de- 
mand; and, in accordance with what he believed to be Car- 
lyle’s wish, he finished his work. 

There would certainly seem to have been a confusion as to 
the ownership and destination of Carlyle’s papers. The manu- 
script of the Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
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were clearly bequeathed to Froude, who was to take counsel 
with John Forster and John Carlyle on the subject of their 
publication. In 1879 Carlyle gave Froude the verbal instruc- 
tion that he was to hand over “those papers of mine” (in- 
cluding others besides the Letters and Memorials), when done 
with, to “‘Mary.” Before this Carlyle had left them by will 
to his brother John, who was then dead. Mr. Paul declares 
that Froude could not dispose of the documents without the 
consent of his co-executors, and yet for many years (before 
the will of course had saddled him with co-executors, if not 
later) he had regarded the papers as his own, to do with as 
he pleased. 

In a letter to Froude, printed for private circulation, Sir 
James Stephen explains his action in the following words: “It 
was my whole object throughout to prevent a lawsuit for the 
determination of what I felt was a merely speculative question, 
and to defeat the attempt made to prevent you from writing 
Mr. Carlyle’s life, and I am happy to say I succeeded.” 

Froude complained, in a letter to Max Miiller, that his ill 
star was uppermost when he laid aside his project of writing 
his book on Charles V., and accepted Carlyle’s offer. ‘‘There 
are objections to every course which I can follow,” he writes. 
‘The arguments for and against were so many and so strong 
that Carlyle himself could not decide what was to be done, 
and left it to me. He could see all sides of the question. 
Other people will see one, or one more strongly than another, 
whatever it may be; and therefore, do what I will, a large 
body of people will blame me. Nay, if I threw it up, a 
great many would blame me. What have I done that I 
should be in such a strait? But I am sixty-four years old, 
and I shall soon be beyond it all.” 

In 1882 Froude published the first two volumes of Carlyle’s 
biography, bringing his life up to the year 1835. The next 
year saw the publication of Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, in which, for the first time, the reading public 
of England became acquainted with Carlyle’s wife. The book 
proved that she was one of the most accomplished letter- 
writers that the modern world had seen. 

In 1884 appeared Carlyle’'s Life in London, which com- 
pleted Froude’s task. It is not too much to say that these 
volumes were the leading books of the seasons in which they 
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appeared. For months together people “talked Carlyle” and 
little else, unless we add criticism of Froude, for, of course, 
there was plenty of abuse poured upon the man who had 
painted his hero as he believed him to be, It seems the very 
height of absurdity to suggest that in pointing out Carlyle’s 
faults and weaknesses, he had any ulterior motive, and un- 
doubtedly the reading world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
supplying it with volumes of deathless interest. It is at least 
possible that Froude felt that Carlyle’s fame “would bear 
many spots,” and that his hero, like Warren Hastings in Ma- 
caulay’s famous Essay, ‘‘would have wished posterity to have 
a likeness of him, though an unfavorable likeness, rather than 
a daub at ‘once insipid and unnatural, resembling neither him 
nor anybody else. ‘Paint me as I am,’ said Oliver Cromwell, 
while sitting to young Lely. ‘If you leave out the scars and 
wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling.’” 

One of the most interesting sights in London, a spot visited 
each year by many hundreds of American and English citi- 
zens, is the little, unpretentious house in which for so many 
years Carlyle and his wife lived. The tranquility of the Chelsea 
street in which it stands seems to suggest the seclusion in 
which the sage spent his life, and from which at intervals he 
sent out those works which in the rugged language of a Scotch 
peasant and a Teutonic philosopher, alternately lashed and 
scorned the everyday world of men. The house remains, 
down to the smallest details, as Carlyle himself left it on that 
chill February day when he closed his eyes upon a world 
which had never but half understood him. There is his writ- 
ing table, his ink-stained pens, his plain chair, his clay pipes. 
There too is the room where for two hours he and Tennyson 
sat together without either of them uttering a word, at the 
end of which time Carlyle declared that he had had a delight- 
ful talk with ‘‘ Alfred.” There also are the dining-room, and the 
table whence a frightened domestic was one day ordered to 
“remove these Stygian viands.’”’ The very bareness of the 
rooms seems appropriate to what we know of the grim auster- 
ity of the “dour” Scotchman, who craved as his one comfort 
an undisturbed tranquility which in London he could never 
attain. The “‘sound-proof room,” designed by Carlyle himself, 
is also shown, a windowless apartment into which it is to be 
feared the crowing of the much-hated cocks still penetrated to 
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disturb his meditations. For his sake and that of his harassed 
wife, we may be thankful that he did not live to see the ad- 
vent of the motor car. 

The deserted scene of the philosopher’s labors and of his 
wife’s household drudgery, is fruitfully suggestive of the vanity 
of human life and fame. Froude’s book has no doubt led many 
hundreds to wander thoughtfully from room to room in this 
plain, prosaic house, and I venture to say that no one has 
ever left its threshold without having gained a clearer idea 
than he had before of the life, half-tragedy, half-comedy, which 
was once lived therein. 

Mr. Herbert Paul’s Life of Froude is a well-written book 
full of pleasant reading, but it contains a blemish of a very 
grave and even unpardonable character. I refer to the out- 
rageous and utterly unsupported charge against Blessed Edmund 
Campion. Mr. Paul accuses the martyr of being in intention a 
murderer, and this without one word of proof. “When Cam- 
pion,” he tells us, “ pretended that his mission to England 
was purely religious, he was tampering with words in order to 
deceive. To him the removal of Elizabeth would have been a 
religious act. The Queen did all she could to make him save 
his life by recantation, even applying the cruel and lawless 
machinery of the rack. If his errand had been merely to 
preach what he regarded as Catholic truth, she would have let 
him go, as she checked the persecuting tendencies of her 
Bishops over and over again.” There is certainly a touch of 
grim humor in the picture here presented of Elizabeth’s burn- 
ing anxiety to save Campion’s life, or rather to make him save 
it, an anxiety evinced by the use of the rack! And when we 
are assured that the soft-hearted Queen would have let Cam- 
pion go free if his object had been merely a religious one, we 
are inclined to ask Mr. Paul how he reconciles the statement 
with the passage on page 140, in which we are told that “ the 
Mass . . . to Elizabeth was a definite symbol of political 
disaffection.” And we may also fairly invite Mr. Paul to square 
this with another passage of his which occurs on page 138, in 
which he informs us that ‘‘ Elizabeth boasted, and boasted 
truly, that she did not persecute opinion.” That ‘‘if people 
were good citizens and loyal subjects, it was all the same to 
her whether they went to church or to Mass.” 

If the Mass was to Elizabeth “a symbol of political disaf- 
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fection,” how could she feel this indifference? And is it con- 
ceivable that Mr. Paul does not know that the “ religious 
object ” of a Catholic missioner necessarily involves the offer- 
ing of Mass? 

As for the charge against Campion’ that he was at heart a 
murderer, we can only say that, until Mr. Paul attempts to 
bring forward some evidence in support of his monstrous 
calumny, he must be set down ‘as an unscrupulous bearer of 
false witness. Even Mr. Froude, with his hatred of the Catho- 
lic Church, makes no such charge. The other allegation, that 
Campion “ endured torture and death without flinching rather 
than acknowledge that Elizabeth was lawful Sovereign over 
the whole English realm,” is refuted by Froude himself, who 
records the precise opposite. Indeed, it is universally recog: 
nized by all historians that Campion not only acknowledged 
that Elizabeth was his lawful Queen, but that he died with 
that acknowledgment upon his lips. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Paul should have al- 
lowed his bigotry to spoil a work of high literary value. The 
very merits of the book will continue to attract readers, many 
of whom, of course, will swallow wholesale the calumnious non- 
sense that the author has written about a glorious martyr of 
God’s Church. 

This is assuredly an unpleasant mode of taking leave of a 
writer whose book is in so many respects a pleasure to read, 
but it would be impossible to pass over in silence so gross an 
instance of anti-Catholic bigotry, It is, of course, possible that, 
in the four years that have elapsed since the Life of Froude 
was published, Mr. Paul may have written a retraction of his 
unscrupulous charge which has escaped our notice. If he has 
not done so, it is high time that, in the interests of historical 
truth and for the credit of his own name, he repaired the 
omission. 
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BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


mrOU know, Mr. Vantage, that I have never asked 
fe ©before for a vacation in all the years I have been 
with you. And I have never once been absent 
except on those strictly business mee to Belgium 
aeaeaiietn and Italy on which you sent me.’ 

The speaker’s accent was un-American, though hardly foreign, 
and his tones of so melodious a quality as to please any ones 
unless, perhaps, an irritated employer. The head of the great 
Western department house rose from his office chair and took 
a turn or two about his glass cage. 

‘Two months is a long time,” he said testily, ‘‘and you’d 
have to be back on the first sharp, for the fall rush. I sup- 
pose ”—reseating himself—‘‘ you may as well go, if ’twas only 
for peace sake; as you’ve been at me about it since last 
Christmas, I do believe, Scarpia.” 

His companion smiled, showing very white teeth under a 
black mustache. It was his temperament to gain his end by 
patient siege rather than direct attack. ‘“‘Thank you, Mr. 
Vantage,” he answered gently. “I shall want to start this 
week. So I will leave my department in perfect order and 
give Rogers instructions about everything.” 

‘*Give him some brains if you can,” growled Mr. Vantage. 
Afterwards he remarked to the head-bookkeeper coming in; 
**Scarpia is the only one in the place who really knows any- 
thing about lace. I’d trust nobody else here for an expert de- 
cision about that old point from Brussels and Genoa.” 

‘* Steady fellow,” agreed the bookkeeper sententiously. ‘Not 
likely to get into any trouble during a vacation.” 

‘“‘No”; said Mr. Vantage, with a short laugh. ‘‘He won’t 
spend his time dissipating, but just mooning about and—what 
you might call “duding” it. Well, how about that consign- 
ment of chiffon?” 

Meanwhile the young man in question moved with peculiar- 
ly easy grace between the counters in the busy hive below, his 
great dark eyes quick to note everything needful; himself ready 
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to oversee, assist, reprove, like the invaluable chief of de- 
partment he was. He went about with serious, business-like 
indifference ; invariably polite and considerate, and was a sooth- 
ing contrast to others hurtfully rough. 

The only vague emotion, outside of business interest, that 
Giovanni Scarpia ever felt in this place was when some fair 
goddess of the social Walhalla, gliding past on her way to 
her car, let a fleeting glance fall on his handsome face. Then 
it was as though the winter sun had rosed for a moment his 
cloud-castle. For it was in the clouds that his inner life was 
lived, and the lover of Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch’s Laura, 
though human and lowly-placed, might easily be blind to a 
shop-girl’s coquetries. 

Antonio Scarpia, who long ago kept a small fruit stall in 
the Italian quarter of this Western city, had one fair daughter 
whom he loved not passing well, or he would never have 
ordered her to marry a certain plasterer called William Scruggs. 
The girl, just sixteen, timid and submissive, accepted him at 
her father’s command, as she would have married Bluebeard— 
which might, indeed, have been the better match, as her misery 
would have been the sooner ended. The plasterer, who had 
coarsely fancied her soft eyes and pretty figure, her musical 
voice and childish manner, was an ignorant, rough animal, a 
bully and a drunkard, and the poor child’s life was a martyr- 
dom. 

How often in their one dingy and disorderly room—for 
life-long poverty had not taught her neatness—had her only 
child seen her olive cheek whiten and felt her tremble as he 
clung to her skirt while she affected to be busy at wash-tub 
or cooking-pot, when a heavy, unsteady foot made the ricketty 
stairs creak. The “little language” of his childhood would 
have been of oaths alone but for his mother. The boy was 
her very self in person and nature, and their love for each 
other was a passion. How often had they mingled tears and 
mutual consolation. How often had the timid creature tried 
to shield him from brutal blows. How often had his loving 
heart sickened at his childish impotence to protect her. Then 
came the day—well-remembered—when a neighbor, likewise 
Italian, living in their tenement, came in and said: “ Giovan- 
nina, they say your man is killed.” 

The little boy was frightened at the gladness which he 
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felt on their tyrant’s removal. Was it not as wicked as mure 
der, perhaps, to be rejoiced at one’s father’s death! He dared 
not ask his mother, who was on her knees, hands clasped and 
great eyes raised to the cheap copy of Carlo Dolci’s Madonna, 
which she had brought from her home and which Scruggs had 
once thrown into the fire. He would strike her now if he 
could come in and find her praying. The child shuddered at 
the thought; and then knelt beside her and prayed too. 

But when the poor funeral was over, he clasped his little 
arms around her and said joyfully: ‘‘Madre—Giovannina mia— 
it is for me to take care of you now!” 

She smiled: “Oh, carissimo, and you but nine! You must 
go to school.” 

“But not for long ?” 

“To read and write good, you must. After that ”—bright- 
ening with an unexpected thought—‘“all learning is in the 
books and they will be open to you.” 

‘‘ And now my name shall be Giovanni Scarpia!” 

At the child’s birth the father had roughly silenced her 
suggestion that to him should be given some of the musical 
names of her country. “‘My name’s plenty good for him. 
And look out you don’t call him nothin’ but ‘ Bill.’” 

The boy had always loathed the harsh name and its asso- 
ciations, and now, looking into his eager eyes, she consented 
that he should take the masculine equivalent of her own. Ten 
years of cruel treatment had not utterly destroyed all traces 
of former beauty, and but for her child’s ideal devotion, desti- 
tute as they were, she might have fallen into hands as brutal 
as Bill Scruggs’. But the work by which she made a meager 
subsistence while her boy went to the parochial school, oc- 
cupied most of her time, and her church—now freely visited 
—and care of him took the rest. Then came his thirteenth 
birthday, when they had spaghetti and fried plantains for a 
treat. 

“I am not going to school any more,” jhe announced, 
“Father Felice has found me a place in a store as errand boy; 
and—he is so kind—he will still teach me at night the things I 
need, and to speak French and Italian. I speak it now, you 
know, Nina mia”—coloring sensitively for her—‘‘ but not—not 
always quite right, you know.” 

Then came the happiest part of the poor seamstress’ life, 
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when her boy, though tired and hard- worked, would say proud- 
ly that “he was getting on fast.” When she would walk out 
to church with him on Sundays, and afterwards hear Father 
Felice praise him. When his tiny earnings brought her some 
small personal comforts, especially what she had yearned for, 
a picture of San Gian’ Battist’, her patron. And then—just 
then—she died. For it is not only the blessed who die in the 
Lord whose works follow them. The wicked also leave their 
mark; and years of Bill Scruggs’ ill-usage, together with pri- 
vation and over-work had developed the seed of inhérited 
disease in the fragile Italian woman. 

The struggle was mercifully short and almost painless at 
the end; but the boy’s grief was fearful to see. With the in- 
tensity of race and temperament he gave himself to such de- 
spair that Father Felice felt called upon to reprove him severe- 
ly in religion’s name. Then the good pastor, relenting, took 
him in his arms and wept with him, which was the best com- 
fort, after all. He took the lonely child to his own little home 
which, though in the same noisome and swarming quarter, 
would remove him somewhat from the deadly moral atmosphere 
of the crowded tenement; and so, with work by day and read- 
ing with the priest by night, the boy’s adolescence had gone 
by. 

This was years ago, and Father Felice had passed to his 
reward. His pupil—industrious, temperate, of quick perception, 
and ready of service to others—had risen until he occupied 
his present position. Having no vices on which to squander 
money, he was able to live in handsome rooms in a pleasant 
quarter. 

“This looks like a woman’s apartment,” commented a pic- 
ture-dealer who had come to examine a rare engraving which 
Giovanni had picked up. ‘‘ What do you do with all these lit- 
tle traps?” In which he touched on a defect of the young 
man’s quality—a rather finical fastidiousness and devotion to 
petty luxuries which amounted to effeminacy. Also, for the 
virile sports of his fellow-clerks he held a distaste which was 
to his physical disadvantage. 

On the other hand, he possessed a wonderful, grave patience 
and self-control under annoyance, which were sometimes tested 
severely. Yet he could astonish an associate who spoke roughly 
to a saleswoman in his presence; and the other did not easily 
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forget his keen words and flashing eyes. For no Paladin of old 
had a more ideal devotion to womanhood, founded on the 
memory of the mother, whose picture hung in his oratory with 
the cheap Carlo Dolci and the San Giovanni. The horror he 
felt, even now, remembering her suffering, would heve made 
him lay down his life to save one of her sex. Added to this 
were the dreams inspired by the noble and gracious ladies of 
his beloved Italian poets. 


It was now the holiday season at watering places, where 
those who have played hard all winter seek variety of play. 
In a great hotel on the Atlantic coast, far from Vantage’s 
‘*Emporium,” two girls sat brushing their hair. The strong, 
salty breeze blew some glossy, ash-blond strands over the 
shoulder of one on to her kimono and she smoothed them, 
then sighed. 

‘What is the matter?” asked her companion, smiling. “Is 
it: ‘He cometh not, she said. I am a-weary of—nothing but 
women. I would that I were dead—or wed’?” 

“It is all very well for you,” responded her friend, “ with 
Walter Travers coming down every Saturday. But heaven 
pity the rest of us in this crowd of women. Only four men, 
and one of them deaf, and all of them stupid! Ah, there 
goes the band. The coach must be coming from the station. 
Let’s see if there are any arrivals.” 

Miss Juliet Champney trailed her blue gown across the floor 
and parting the curtains stepped on to the little balcony which 
commanded the lawn and gate-way. The high iron railing 
made her comparatively safe from observation, but a young 
man was just then alighting from the coach and in the interest 
of the moment she leaned forward. He happened to look up, 
she drew back, and he carried into the house a confused im- 
pression of a radiant vision with shining blue eyes framed in 
long, rippling waves of fair hair. 

‘“‘My dear child,” she announced, gliding back,” the arri- 
val is not only a man, but a handsome man—Romeo himself 
—an ideal Romeo for your poor, lonely Juliet.” 

‘That remains to be seen,” said Miss Elliott indistinctly, 
‘“‘there are a few other young women here.” A most in- 
judicious remark, for her friend, smiling sweetly, made instant 
resolve. 
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‘*Lace my gown for me, Katherine,” she said, coming in 


presently from the adjoining room in dinner toilet of black tulle. 
The blond locks were now fastened high on the shapely crown, 
with just a tendril or two escaping. “Romeo,” she said in- 
consequently, ‘“‘is grace itself; and such glorious dark eyes, 
my dear! And, Katherine, he plays the mandolin, or lute, 
or something, for I saw the case among his traps.” 

“You are a silly goose, but very pretty in that gown,” 
said Miss Elliott judicially. ‘Come, let us go down.” 

“Tis he, *tis Romeo!’ murmured Miss Champney at the 
dining-room door; but, being well-bred, her look of uncon- 
sciousness was perfect as she passed the stranger at the table 
next their own. He, on the contrary, instantly recognizing 
the woman of the balcony, flushed and played nervously with 
the menu card. 

Giovanni Scarpia was in the uncertain, half-painful first stage 
of a realized vision. He sat, as he had often dreamed, far from 
the madding crowd of shop-girls and troublesome customers; 
from the everlasting heaps of gloves and perfumes and laces; 
among people whose low tones and quiet movements were a 
pleasure to him. The band played “ Adélaide,” on the lawn, 
with the undertone of the surf beating on the sands. Boats 
glided, in theatric fashion, between the window-frames, each 
of which enclosed some marine view; the breeze wafted about 
the fragrance of flowers. Artist as he was by temperament, he 
could have thrilled with rapture to the finger-tips, but for a 
pang of earthly disquiet. 

‘Would he not prove unfit, by habit or manner, for com- 
panionship with the denizens of this favored sphere? Could 
books supply the want of early training and association?” 

“For the men”—he felt within himself a Latin’s quick 
adaptability. “For the women, /e/icissime”—his wandering, 
thoughtful eyes by chance encountered Miss Elliott’s. Kather- 
ine Elliott, not handsome, had yet so fine and noble an ex- 
pression as instinctively to convince a beholder of her good- 
ness and the possibility of his own. ‘‘For the women ”—con- 
cluded Giovanni Scarpia in his thoughts—“‘I have done noth- 
ing to make me unworthy. They are so sweet and beautiful— 
they, too, must love music and art. They are like Laura, 
‘and Monna Vania, and Monna Bice.’” 

Occasionally, crossing the pathetic strain of “ Adélaide,” he 
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caught a subdued, silvery laugh from the neighboring table, 
and traced it to the fair beauty. ‘‘Be//issima /” he murmured, 
glancing in that direction. 

Right above the Elliott’s table hung a small chandelier 
which the head waiter had already noted was insecure. ‘‘ Surely,” 
thought Scarpia, ‘‘ that sways too much,” and was just in time 
to catch it as it would have fallen on Juliet. The confusion 
was slight, few being present, and Giovanni had left the room 
before Mrs. Elliott could recover herself. “Thank you a thou- 
sand times,” had Juliet said, with lovely, upward glance which 
was so misleading. ‘‘Dear Mrs, Elliott,” she complained in- 
genuously, ‘‘I hate to seem to call you remiss, but we ought 
to have said more. Only for him we should all have been 
badly hurt.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Elliott, bewildered, “I can, of course, 
speak to him again. But you need not, Juliet. He is a stranger, 
and, and—” 

Katherine smiled quietly. She smiled again, when later she 
saw her mother, walking the broad veranda with Juliet, stop 
and speak to the young stranger, whose manner was most def- 
erential. Katherine knew well by whose deft arrangement it 
was that he remained and strolled beside them for a few minutes. 

“It will give me great pleasure to play for you at any 
time,” she heard him say. ‘‘It isa guitar. Yes; I sing some- 
times—tenor.” 

** What a lovely voice in speaking,” thought Katherine, but 
said distantly: ‘Mamma, you must be tired. You have walked 
so much to-day.” 

“*Yes, dear; I am going to sit down now.” 

But Juliet lingered a moment, the moonlight falling on her 
fair head shining out of a black lace scarf. “ Well, then, Mr.? 
—oh, Scarpia, yes—in the morning—the little parlor is best 
for practice. Every one will be in the surf then; good-night.” 

As for Giovanni Scarpia in his room, he merely exchanged 
a waking for a sleeping illusion, for he was a dreamer by day 
and by night. 

“Ah, you will kindly play my accompaniment? How good 
you are!” He bent over the girl, who ran her fingers lightly 
across the keys, with the ease of one sure of her technique. 
The “little parlor” or music-room was, as she had predicted, 
quite empty, it being the hour for surf-bathing. Mrs. Elliott, 
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with her fancy-work, would have mounted guard at Katherine’s 
suggestion, but Miss Champney had laughingly assured her 
“that it was heroism worthy of a better cause, and that .she 
might more profitably follow Katherine into the surf.” 

“Your papa would not say so,” said the chaperon help- 
lessly. ‘‘ You know nothing of this gentleman, Juliet.’’ 

‘‘I know that he is quite the handsomest man I have ever 
seen ’—promptly—“ as for other particulars, I will ask him 
straightforwardly, and tell you what he says.” 

“TI play fairly well,” she now answered him sweetly, “ but 
my real specialty is accompaniment, I think. It is a great 
delight for me to put myself in sympathy and follow a singer’s 
shades of feeling.” 

“That is lovely, and most rare—even in professional ac- 
companists. Shall we begin with ‘Spirito Gentil’? Or, shall 
we try—it is worn, perhaps, but always beautiful—‘ Non e 
Ver’?” 

‘* We will try them all.” She sounded the prelude, and 
his voice rang out, clear, flexible, thrillingly sweet, as only a 
tenor can be. She had expected him to sing well, he looked 
like a primo tenore, but she was taken by surprise at the 
quality of the voice. A few loiterers gathered quietly in the 
room, delighted. A German waiter hung outside the door 
muttering: “Ach! das ist musik-lieblich, wunderschén!” She 
went on, with hardly a pause, from one song to another, and 
he would have sung at her desire indefinitely, but suddenly 
she arose. 

‘‘ Unconscionable, I know it is, to tire you so, for my de- 
light!” She presented him to the little group present, who 
loaded him with compliments almost unheeded, as he saw her 
leaving the room. With hasty excuse he followed to where 
she lingeringly crossed the corridor. 

“TI thank you a thousand times for the exquisite accom- 
paniment.” 

“‘I thank you a thousand times for the exquisite singing,” 
she smiled, with faint, enchanting reproduction of his slight 
accent. Then, serious again, seated herself among the hall 
window cushions and fixed her bright gaze upon him. “I am 
going to show you, Mr. Scarpia, how mean and selfish I 
really am. Since I have heard you sing, I want you to promise 
me that you will never sing in the parlor again. It attracts a 
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mob—unmusical most of the time—who talk and disturb us. 
You have your guitar, which is accompaniment enough for 
such a voice as yours, and—and—I want you to sing only 
for me.”” 

Giovanni’s dark cheek glowed, his eyes shone like stars. 
He leaned against the wall near her to say gravely: “If it 
were only something harder, that I could do it for you, sig- 
norina gentillissima /” 

“See now, how good I can be, when I give my mind to 
it,” said Miss Champney to Katherine that evening. ‘‘ Instead 
of going down to the pavilion alone with Mr. Scarpia, to hear 
him sing, I have promised that Mrs. Elliott will come too, 
and you besides—Mr. Travers not being expected.” 

‘* Extraordinary discretion—not to go out alone by moon- 
light with an accidental acquaintance of yesterday!” 

Miss Champney threw some white lace over her hair as 
they strolled down the beach to the pavilion. This was a 
music-stand far down the sands, where the orchestra some- 
times played. 

“Ah, most happy night!” murmured Giovanni, giving his 
hand to each lady up the little steps. 

Under the moon serene, the waves in long silver curves 
came lapping up the shore, and receding left a sparkling train 
of phosphoric specks to mark their path. ‘See the pale moon,” 
hummed Giovanni, leaning dark and slender against a pillar. 
Then the girls and he sang “ Santa Lucia.” 

“A Venetian night hardly surpasses this,” said Juliet 
softly. 

“TI had some beautiful ones there,” said Giovanni, “ when 
I stayed out all night on the Grand Canal. But, no, no; you 
are right; they lacked much of this.” 

He began singing again to light touching of the guitar, 
Mrs. Elliott was almost disquieted by the moon and his voice 
and graceful pose. It seemed hardly proper to be taking part 
in what looked like a scene from an operetta. Ought a gentle- 
man to appear so picturesquely attractive? Walter Travers, 
her daughter’s betrothed, a good fellow, very sensible and a 
bank president besides, could never look or sing like that. 

Miss Champney spent the next afternoon on the rocks 
with Giovanni reading aloud to her Petrarch’s sonnets in the 
original. 
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“TI do not understand it all,’’ she told him, “but I like 
it.” In fact she understood scarcely a word, but it was mu- 
sical, and she could recline, with the rose lining of her parasol 
tinting her charming face, and divine the meaning when ever 
and again his dark eyes were raised to hers. 

More bewildering days, more moonlit nights, and Katherine 
ceased further remonstrance, which was but a spur to the wil- 
ful girl. Other women tacitly abandoned all claim to this 
picturesque cavalier. As for him—his life-long ‘Dream of 
Fair Women” was now realized. For this reward had he 
lived with labor and art, keeping himself above all feminine 
allurement more ignoble than that of poesy’s heroines. His 
recompense had come, as he had always known it would. He 
felt not the slightest misgiving, but trod upon air, with the gods, 
Even Katherine could not but notice that he grew daily 
handsomer, and did not fail to be softened by his unceasing, 
gentle, courteous thought for others, in spite of his own evi- 
dent preoccupation. One afternoon Miss Champney had, with 
premeditation, substituted “Romeo and Juliet” for the usual 
Italian poet. He leaned below her in their rocky nook with 
only the crested waves and screaming sea-gulls in sight: 


***T have more care to stay,’” he read, “ ‘than will to go: 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so. 
How is’t, my soul? Let’s talk’”— He paused. 


‘* My name is Juliet,” she said in her clear tones, as it ir- 
relevantly, letting her look wander away over the water. The 
book dropped; he looked up, calling back her gaze by the 
intensity Of his own, and in a moment was at her feet. The 
attitude—impossible to an Anglo-Saxon—suited the vehemence 
of a passion which almost terrified her. 

“* Giuletta, Giuletta mia/” he cried, “life of my life, and 
soul of my soul, give me a look—a word!” 

Half-fascinated, she let him take her hand. ‘“‘It is like a 
star—like an angel stooping to the earth!”’ And he pressed 
his lips to the hem of her white gown. 

It was about a month later that Miss Champney, coming 
from her room to her friend’s remarked thoughtfully: ‘So 
Giovanni must go home to-morrow, and this season will soon 
be merely a memory.” 
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“* Giovanni!” 

“Well, why not? We have been engaged for some time.” 

“Engaged! And your father! You, Juliet, who of all 
girls should make a conventional marriage!” 

“Did I say a word about marriage? ”"—calmly—“I may 
never see him again after to-morrow.” 

Miss Elliott merely looked at her. 

“You need not look so unutterably reproachful. He has 
never presumed in any way—just gazes at me with those 
glorious eyes as if I were a goddess. He thinks all women 
divinities. And what would I have done in this dullest of 
places without him? Katherine, I tell you, neither you nor I 
have heard anything like it!” 

“Could you not find some plaything which was not sen- 
tient?” asked Miss Elliott coldly. 

Next day Giovanni Scarpia went away when the afternoon 
sun was rosing the window-panes; and the children sported in 
the sand; and the band on the lawn once more played 
** Adélaide.” 

“‘ Addio, Giuletta, donna carissima! Addio, vita mia!” and 
his look and tone so touched even this girl that she was moved 
to give him what he besought, a little, shining lock of hair. 
She asked her father, carelessly, when she went home herself, 
to inquire in his business correspondence with St. Louis about 
a family called Scarpia. ‘“‘There were some people of that 
name at the beach,” she said. 

“There are innumerable Scarpis in the Italian quarter,” 
replied the correspondent. ‘‘Of Scarpia I can find but one, 
a salesman in a large department house. Of humble origin, 
he is described, but of very refined tastes, handsome, musical, 
and with good manners.” 

Miss Champney raised her eyebrows again, with a difference. 

As for Giovanni, he had taken up his daily routine at Van- 
tage’s quite simply. His evenings were Juliet’s; for when he 
sang, it was to her absent; and when he read, he thought of 
her. The glamor so transmuted even his days that Vantage 
said to him: “I never saw a man so improved by a trip. 
Have you had a fortune left you, too?” 

“A fortune? Yes’; smiling slowly. 

“By Jove, that fellow’s good-looking,” muttered Vantage. 

When a week or two had gone by and the expected letter 
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did not come the hours began to drag heavily and anxiously. 
He had written at once and again and again. After three or 
four weeks of suspense, he told himself: ‘‘ I cannot bear this. 
My beautiful lady is very ill, perhaps. I must go and see her.” 
And then, a letter was handed him in her writing. In all his 
eagerness he would not open it until a chance came to draw 
apart from the bustling crowds in the shop. Then he read. 


Zo Mr. Giovanni Scarpia. 

DEAR MR. ScCARPIA: I find on returning to my home that 
I was altogether mistaken as to my feelings towards you. 
And on quiet reflection that we were most unsuited to each 
other. I know that you will agree with me, therefore, in 
thinking that it is best we should not meet again. You will 
understand that this is final, when I tell you that I am shortly 
to be married to a gentleman well known to my father and 
friends. With best wishes for your future welfare, 

Very truly yours, 
JULIET CHAMPNEY., 


He folded it with mechanical neatness and slipped it in an 
inside pecket, where it touched a soft little package he always 
carried there. 

“What’s the matter, Scarpia? You look white,” called a 
fellow-clerk passing. ‘‘Guess they’ve too much heat turned 
on.” 

“‘Land sakes!” said his janitor’s wife next morning, “this 
bed ain’t been touched! Came in early, too, last night—Mr. 
Scarpia. Hope he ain’t sick.” She was a motherly soul and 
jiked the gentle, considerate tenant. Indeed, he had spent the 
night walking his room amidst the ruins of his cloud castle, 
out of which Juliet’s face shone with mocking allurement; and 
again it seemed his mother’s wistful, sad eyes which looked at 
him while the winds of autumn at his window echoed: “ Addio, 
Giuletta mia! Donna carissima, addio, addio! 

He continued his duties now with careful precision; but 
looked often languid and ill. And once, when a chilling blast 
was whistling, he forgot his overcoat; and another time he was 
caught in a drenching rain and made light of staying all day 
in damp clothing. And many times, in preoccupied indiffer- 
ence, he failed to eat and sleep. 

Mrs, Barton, a very wealthy customer, came into the store 
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during the Christmas season, and with her were friends—a 
newly married couple from the East. ‘“‘ What a striking re- 
semblance, Walter,” said the bride, “to a young man we 
knew at the beach.” The salesman she remarked had passed 
them quickly on his way to a rear department. Immediately 
after there was some slight confusion in that part of the store. 

“‘What is it?” asked Mr. Vantage, himself in converse with 
the important customer. 

“‘It is Mr. Scarpia, sir,” said a saleswoman near, “‘ they 
say he has fainted—had a hemorrhage—some sort of attack.” 

“I hope not,” with some feeling. ‘‘He is, you know, Mrs, 
Barton, an invaluable man, and has been with us so long. He 
has looked very badly all winter. They tell me his mother 
died of rapid decline.” 

“‘Scarpia!” cried Mrs. Travers, ‘‘Oh, Walter, it is the 
same man. I wish we were not going on this evening that 
we might ask for him.” 

It was more than a month before they returned from Cali- 
fornia on their homeward route, and then Mrs. Barton told her 
that young Scarpia was very ill. She had inquired for him, 
having a pleasant, shopping acquaintance with him, and had 
sent him fruit and flowers. 

“I wish J might ask for him!” said Katherine impetuously. 

‘My dear child, there is no reason you should not,” ree 
plied her husband, “I will drive there with you.” 

“It is quite an excellent street,” added Mrs. Barton reas- 
suringly. 

“Walter,” Katherine said, as they drove from the florist’s, 
where she had supplied herself with his choicest blooms, “‘ Mr, 
Scarpia was in perfect health and spirits when Juliet Champ- 
ney—could that—” 

“My dear”—smiling with a little superiority—‘“‘ you do not, 
surely, believe in broken hearts and all that stuff! This was 
a very industrious young man who had his daily duties to 
occupy his thoughts.” 

‘The body and mind being partners,” persisted Katherine 
slowly, “I think an accidental illness might have easy work 
if desire to live were lost.” 

Her husband preceded her to the first floor where, in the 
hushed atmosphere of Scarpia’s tasteful rooms, the janitor’s 
wife held her apron to her eyes. A Sister of Mercy came 
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from the inner apartment and took the flowers from Katherine. 
“He will be so grateful,” she said. ‘‘ He appreciates kindness 
so deeply. He is always and entirely conscious—though it is 
but a matter of minutes.’”?” When she came again: “He wishes 
to see you,” she told her; and Katherine went in. 

Giovanni lay on a lounge near a window and facing the 
oratory where a priest knelt and where hung his mother’s 
picture with the Madonna and San Gian’ Battista. He was 
but a shadow of his former self, and it was startling to see 
how the darkness of his hair and great eyes intensified the 
whiteness of skin and gleaming teeth. 

‘How good heaven is!’’ he whispered, as Katherine gently 
touched his hand, nearly transparent against the crimson silk 
cover. “It is almost like seeing Aer. Ah, donna carissima, 
grasie—the flowers so sweet; and the violets most so—their 
fragrance—she loved it always. But you must not stay—no— 
it might be painful.” 

He closed his eyes, exhausted, and turned his head that his 
cheek might rest on an ash-blond curl lying on his pillow. 

The priest followed Katherine into the outer room. “It is 
kind of you to come, Madame,” he said. “Though many call 
inquiring for him, he had but few intimates, being so different 
in tastes and thought from his associates. It is curious, too; 
for I happen to know that his beginning was humble and his 
first environment deteriorating. But if the pure of heart shall 
see God then he will; for I have met few like him—and a 
confessor should know. Still, I am bound to admit that his 
chief idea of heaven is being with his mother again. He is a 
dreamer—and so, perhaps, unfit for this material world of ours. 
Ah, they call me.” 

When the Sister came out in a little while, she raised her 
hand solemnly and there were tears in her eyes. 

Katherine had a sudden vision of a graceful figure leaning 
against a pillar in the moonlight, his glowing eyes fixed on a 
girl with white lace over her blond hair, and the waves beat- 
ing a refrain to the notes of a guitar and a touching, thrilling 
voice. She forgot that he was but a lowly-born clerk with a 
foolish, fanciful passion for a fair woman of the great world— 
a desire of the moth for the flame. 

“Oh, the pity of it!” she murmured; and her eyes, too, 
were wet. 











CONVERTED MARRIED MINISTERS AND THE PRIEST- 
HOOD. 


SHOULD CONVERTED MARRIED MINISTERS BE ALLOWED 
TO RETAIN THEIR WIVES AND BECOME PRIESTS ? 


BY LOUIS O’DONOVAN, D.D. 


mec VERAL months ago fifteen non-Catholic minis- 
| ters, almost simultaneously, “‘went over to Rome,” 
and the belief obtains in high places that very 
many more would soon follow were they, being 
23 married men, allowed to become priests and 
keep their wives. To them, therefore, if not also to us, it 
cannot be an uninteresting question whether or not the Church 
should offer such terms to these “other sheep.”” And when 
we recall that not many years ago in England, a minister 
brought his whole congregation with him when he came into 
the Catholic Church, one may fancy the proportions that might 
be assumed by a tidal wave ‘‘ Romewards” were the dike of 
priestly celibacy allowed to sink before the sea of prospective 
home-coming ministers on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The question is not, of course, whether or not celibacy is 
to be maintained as a sine gua non for the clergy in general, 
Neither is it whether or not converted ministers shall be al- 
lowed to marry after being ordained priests. But whether or 
not non-Catholic ministers a/ready married, may become Catho- 
lic priests and continue to live with their wives. 

Further, it is not intended here to discuss the probable 
gain in numbers by lay accretions from the various non-Cathc- 
lic sects, were such a step taken. Neither shall we question 
whether such expected converts would prefer as guides, con- 
fessors, and directors their one-time married non-Catholic min- 
isters and their then married Catholic priests—whose time, 
thought, prayers, and means must then necessarily be divided 
between family and flock—or whether they would rather be 
directed and led by life-long celibate priests. 

We leave aside also the question of probable shock and its 
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scandalous consequences, in gravity and numbers, were such 
news borne to the ears of the Catholic faithful. And this, 
even though it were explained to be only an exceptional, ex- 
traordinary case of the Church becoming ‘“‘all things to all 
men in order that [she] might save all” (I. Cor. ix. 22). 

We also pass by the probability of non-Catholic laymen or 
ministers, who contemplate entering the Church and the priest- 
hood, taking advantage of this relaxation to marry before en- 
tering upon their studies for the priesthood. Finally, we do 
not raise the issue whether married Catholic laymen would, or 
would not, ask that they, the children to the manor born, be 
accorded equal privileges with outsiders, and, at least, material 
heretics, should they wish to become priests. 

Cutting off all these questions, interesting and important 
though they are, the question of historic precedent only is 
here considered; namely, what has been the Church’s practice 
in the past in such a situation—gquod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus. Nor shall we consider what individuals have as- 
serted as their personal convictions, even though it should be 
a St. Jerome asking: ‘‘ What is practised by the Churches of 
the Orient? What by those of Egypt and the Apostolic See?” 
and then answering: ‘‘For they receive either virgin or conti- 
nent clerics: or if their clerics had wives, they cease to be 
married.”* No matter if it be a Pope St. Gregory the Great 
writing to his Subdeacon Peter in Sicily that: “It seems good 
to me that from the present day all bishops be notified not to 
presume to make any one a subdeacon unless he has promised 
to live chastely. . . . But those who, after the prohibition, 
will not live apart from their wives, we do not wish to receive 
Holy Orders.”’ + 

Leaving aside all these ancillary questions, we shall con- 
sider only more or less general laws, formulated by early 
synods, that is, during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, in 
both the East and the West. Lest some be shocked by state- 
ments hereinafter made, let them bear in mind that laws are 


* Quid tacient Orientis Ecclesize ? Quid Agypti et Sedis Apostolic, que aut virgines 
elericos accipiunt aut continentes: aut si uxores habuerint, mariti esse desistunt?’’ (Cont. 
Vigil.,n.2., P. L., Tom. XXIII, Col. 341). 

t ‘‘ Unde videtur mihi ut a presenti die episcopis omnibus dicatur ut nullum subdiaconum 
facere preesumant nisi qui se victurum caste promiserit. . . . Eos autem qui post pre- 
hibitionem factam se a suis uxoribus continere noluerint, nolumus pervenire ad sacrum ordi- 
nem” (Epist., Lib, I., Indict. IX., Epist. xliv., P. L., Tom. LXXVII., Col. 506). 
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made for the worst, the relatively few, and are no indication 
of the moral status of the generally good. They should not 
lose sight of our Lord’s own warning, ‘‘that scandals needs 
must come”; that even among the Twelve Apostles one fell 
afoul of the most fundamental law. And then, too, it should 
not be forgotten that these synodal canons that we are about 
to review were formulated in reconstruction days, times when 
uncouth, passionate men had to be dealt with—men who had 
broken through many laws, human and divine, and who needed 
the healing physic, or even, at times, the cutting scalpel of 
the Divine Physician, as well as the self-sacrificing nursing of 
Holy Mother Church, to bring them back to a sanitary, spirit- 
ual condition. This much premised, we may take up the main 
inquiry. 

In the year 305 or 306 (Hefele, History of Church Councils, 
Book. I., §13, Ed. Clark, Edinb., 1894), in Andalusian Spain, 
surely nineteen, possibly forty-three, bishops gathered and held 
the Synod of Elvira, for the purpose of reconstruction after 
the persecutions of the preceding three centuries. Of the eighty- 
one canons, the thirty-third orders: ‘‘ Bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons and all clerics in the ministry to separate from their wives 
and not beget children ” (Hefele, Counct/s, Book I., §13). Here 
is the first synodal legislation on celibacy, and the note struck 
is quite clear and to our point, showing no uncertainty or com- 
promise in Spain, at least in the early fourth century, and im- 
plying that the same had always been in vogue, at least gener- 
ally, if not, indeed, universally. 

Not ten years later, in 314, near where the Rhone debouches 
into the Mediterranean, a great number of bishops, estimated 
variously at from thirty-three to six hundred, from all the 
provinces of Constantine’s Empire, held the great Council of 
Arles. Its purpose was to rectify abuses that had arisen from 
the Donatist schism. And while it was not an ccumenical 
council, yet it has been called a general council of the West. 
In its last canon (sixth or twenty-ninth) it declares: ‘‘We ex- 
hort our brothers that priests and levites do not live with their 
wives, because they are occupied with daily ministration” 
(Hefele, Councils, §15). The tone of legislation embodied in 
this canon, it will be noticed, is less imperious than that of 
Elvira, and it embraces the sentiment of a far vaster part of 
the Church—all the West. 
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This same year, 314 (Hefele, Councils, Book I., §16), a 
smaller number of bishops, variously put down as from twelve to 
eighteen, met at Ancyra in Asia Minor, to readjust matters there 
after the persecutions. The tenth of the twenty-five canons 
formulated was: ‘‘If deacons, at the time of their appointment 
(election), declare that they must marry, and that they cannot 
lead a celibate life, and if accordingly they marry, they may 
continue in their ministry, because the bishop (at the time of 
their institution) gave them leave to marry; but if at the time 
of their election they have not spoken, and have agreed in 
taking holy orders to lead a celibate life, and if later they 
marry, they shall lose their diaconate” (Hefele, Councils, 416), 
Here is still greater leniency in words, yet the wording implies 
that as a general thing it was assumed by the very fact of or- 
dination that the candidate intended celibacy, and should he 
wish to marry he must so declare before receiving deaconship. 
It should be noted, though, that there is question only of the 
diaconate, and that nothing is said of the priesthood. 

Of priests who marry after ordination, the Synod of Neo- 
Czsarea, in Cappadocia, Asia Minor, held between the date of 
this Synod of Ancyra and that of Nicza in 325, declares, in 
its first of fifteen canons that: “If a priest marry, he shall 
be removed from the ranks of the clergy” (Hefele, Book L., 
§17). If, therefore, we interpret the mind of Ancyra by the 
text of Neo-Czsarea, so near in time and space, Ancyra would 
forbid all married life for priests. 

So far, then, legislation in the West and East forbids priests 
to live with their wives. In the East, it is true, while saying 
nothing explicitly of priests already married who remain with 
their wives, the legislation positively forbids both priests and 
deacons to marry after ordination, and, by implication, forbids 
priests already married to live with their wives. 

One naturally desires to know what legislation on celibacy 
was passed at Niceza. Here, in Asia, seventy-five miles south- 
east of the present Constantinople, the first truly cecumenical 
council met, A. D. 325, and over three hundred bishops were 
present. The third of the twenty canons says: “The great 
synod absolutely forbids, and it cannot be permitted to either 
bishops, priests, or any other cleric, to have in his house a 
suneisaktos (subintroducta) with the exception of his mother, 
sister, aunt, or such other persons as are free from all suspi- 
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cion” (Hetele, §42). But what does the term subintroducta 
mean? Does this forbid “‘ spiritual” marriages, real marriages, 
or does it forbid all women but the true wives? Each opin- 
ion has its supporters (Hefele, /oc. cit.) And hence the Fathers 
of Nicza are not clear, for us at least, on this point, whatever 
they might have been for themselves. 

At Rome, in 386, eighty bishops met in synod and de- 
clared: ‘‘ We advise that the priests and levites should not live 
with their wives” (Canon 9. Hefele, Book VIII.,§105). This 
expression “advised” is explained as no retrogression, but as 
meaning that priests are advised to observe what is already a 
law, and no new legislation. At Carthage, in Africa, in 387,a 
synod “Binds bishops, priests, and levites to live apart from 
their wives” (Hefele, Book VIII., §106). Fourteen years later, 
in 401, the Sixth Synod of Carthage (canon 4) decreed: 
‘* Bishops, priests, and deacons may not live with their wives, 
or they will be deposed from their office. The rest of the 
clergy, however, are not so bound” (Hefele, Book VIII., 
§113). Africa seems, therefore, to have stood with the West 
for absolute, unqualified celibacy of the priesthood. 

This same year, 401, a synod at Turin addressed a synodal 
letter of eight canons to the Gallican bishops, and declared: 
‘*No one who has been ordained irregularly, or has begotten 
children while discharging the ministry of the Church, may be 
promoted to any higher grade” (loc. cit.). The parallel here 
implied between irregularity and fatherhood in the priesthood 
of course precludes the latter from being permitted to priests. 
It would seem that the Gallican bishops appealed to Rome on 
some points of this letter, and the next year, 402, the Synod 
of Rome, under Pope Innocent I., decreed among other things, 
that: “Bishops, priests, and deacons must remain unmarried” 
(loc. cit., §114, can. 3). No doubt, therefore, seems ever to 
have clouded the legislation of Rome on this point. 

In the year 441 a synod was held at Orange, in south- 
eastern France, when thirty canons were formulated. The 
twenty-second is: “ Married men shall not, henceforth, be or- 
dained deacons, unless they have previously vowed chastity.” 
The twenty-third is: ‘He who, after receiving ordination to 
the diaconate, shall live with his wife, shall be deposed.” Yet, 
in a more indulgent strain, the twenty-fourth declares: “ Those 
however, who at an earlier period (before the passing of this 
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law) were ordained deacons and have fallen back into married 
intercourse, are excepted from this punishment. But, in ac- 
cordance with the decrees of the Synod of Turin, they must 
not be advanced to higher dignity.” And canon twenty-fifth 
is: ‘ Persons twice married, in case they are received into the 
number of the clergy by reason of their upright conduct, shall 
not be advanced higher than the sub-diaconate”’ (Hefele, Book 
X., $162). Hereby not only priests, but even deacons are 
prohibited to have wives unless married before the law was 
promulgated. 

The Second Synod of Arles (443 or 452) enacted fifty-six 
canons, the second declaring: ‘‘A married man is not to be 
made a priest unless his conversion (¢. ¢., vow of chastity) has 
preceded” (Hefele, Book X., §164). Nothing clearer, or more 
to the point, could be asked in our inquiry. In 461 a dozen 
Gallic bishops met at the Synod of Tours and passed thirteen 
canons, the first being: ‘‘ Priests and levites are exhorted to 
perpetual chastity, because they may at any moment be sum- 
moned to the discharge of a sacred function—sacrifice, bap- 
tism, etc.’’ (Hefele, §211). Four years later, in 465, the Sy- 
nod of Vennes, in Brittany, published sixteen canons, number 
Ir speaking of “ Priests, deacons, subdeacons, and all those 
who are themselves forbidden to marry,” thus taking celibacy 
as an established fact. Again, in southern Gaul, in A. D. 506, 
thirty-five bishops met at the Synod of Agde. Of the forty- 
seven canons received as genuine, the ninth says: ‘“*. . . 
Incontinent clerics shall be deprived of all ecclesiastical dig- 
nities and offices. Only those who did not know that the 
continuance of married life was forbidden, may be allowed to re- 
tain their office if they live apart for the future” (Hefele,§ 222). 
And canon sixteenth is: “. . . If a young married man 
wishes to be ordained, he must be asked whether his wife also 
agrees, and is willing to depart from her husband’s abode and 
practise continence.”’ France, therefore, made no compromise, 
but demanded celibacy of all her priests. In 517, in the prov- 
ince of Tarragona, in Spain, a synod of seven bishops decreed: 
‘“‘If married men are ordained, they must, from the subdeacon 
to the bishop, no longer live with their wives,” etc. (Hefele, 
§229). Thus Spain, too, demanded and had a celibate priest- 
hood, and would tolerate no other. 

In A. D. 535 two hundred and seventeen bishops met at 
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Carthage, in an African general council, to reconstruct Jegisla- 
tion and morals after the Vandal Kingdom’s devastation, and 
the consequent rampage of Arianism. They discussed the 
“question whether those who had been Arian priests of the 
Vandals should, after reception of the orthodox doctrine, 
be left in their offices, or should only be taken into lay com- 
munion. All the members of the synod inclined to the latter 
view; yet they would not decide, but resolved, unanimously, 
to apply to Pope John II. for guidance”’ (Hefele, §248). The 
Pope’s answer was that: “‘ Their office in the Church could not 
be left to the converted Arian priests, but that they should 
receive support from the property of the Church.” Here, 
nearly fourteen centuries ago, in now “darkest” Africa, was 
formulated an interesting and practical solution of the case 
which will not endanger orthodox faith, yet not financially 
embarrass newly-converted ministers. This same year the 
Synod of Clermont, in Auvergne, decreed: “If any one is 
ordained deacon or priest, he must not continue matrimonial 
intercourse. He becomes a brother of his wife. As, however, 
some . . . have cast off the girdle of the warfare (of 
Christ) and have returned to matrimonial intercourse, it is or- 
dained that such must lose their dignity forever’ (Hefele, §249). 

The Third Synod of Orleans, A. D. 538, decreed: “No cleric, 
from a subdeacon upwards, must remain with his wife, whom 
he formerly dwelt with. A bishop who allows it is to be sus- 
pended for three months” (Canon 2. Hefele, §251). Three 
years later the Fourth Synod of Orleans, attended by thirty- 
eight bishops, and twelve representatives of bishops, decreed : 
‘**Sacerdotes (bishops and priests) and deacons must not have 
the same dwelling with their wives, so that they may not be 
brought into suspicion” (Canon 17. Hefele, §253). Not only 
must the priesthood be celibate, but all “suspicion” even to 
the contrary must be avoided. Again, at the Fifth Synod of 
Orleans, A. D. 549, it was decreed: ‘‘If a cleric of any degree 
whatever returns again to his wife, he shall for his whole life- 
time be deprived of the dignity of his Order and deposed from 
his office” (Canon 4. Hefele, §284). The First Synod of 
Macon, A. D. 581, was attended by twenty-one bishops, who 
formulated nineteen canons; the eleventh is: ‘ Higher clerics 
who persist in married life are deposed” (Hefele, §286). 

Just after this synod, one at Auxerre declared : “No pres- 
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byter may, after his ordination, dwell with his wife, or resume 
married life with her. So with the deacons and subdeacons” 
(Canon 21). At Lyons, in 583, eight bishops met and decreed: 
“The married clergy may not live with their wives” (Canon I. 
Hefele, §286). Thus Gallic synods are consistently for celibacy. 

At the General Council of Toledo, held in 589, to set 
aright the abuses resulting from Arianism in Spain, it was pre- 
scribed that: ‘‘ As the bishops, priests, and deacons, that have 
come over from heresy, still partly live in matrimony with 
their wives, this is now forbidden to them. Whoever does so 
shall be regarded as a lector” (Capitulum 5. Hefele, §287), 
And at Saragossa, A. D. §92, a provincial synod declared: “If 
an Arian priest becomes a Catholic and upright, particularly if 
he is chaste, he may be ordained as priest anew on repent- 
ance. So also a deacon” (Canon 1. Hefele, §288), Finally, 
another Spanish Synod at Huesca, A. D. 598, ordained that: 
‘“* All clerics must lead a chaste life.” 

Summing up, therefore, we find that of these twenty-seven 
synods, not selected because of any biased legislation on the 
subject, but because they are the earliest dealing with the 
case, dating from reconstruction days after the terrible double 
catastrophe—the persecutions and the early heresies—summing 
up, we find that three synods were held in the East and 
twenty-four in the West. Of the three held in the East, the 
major one—that of Nicea—is apparently not clear as to the 
obligation of celibacy for those newly-converted who wished to 
exercise the priesthood. Indeed, the synod seemed to have 
inclined to the obligation of celibacy, but was probably, if we 
may hold the account historical (see Hefele, §43), prevailed on 
by Paphnutius not to forbid these newly-converted, already 
married, to live with their wives. 

Of the two minor Eastern synods, one, Ancyra, allowed 
deacons to live with their wives, if they so stipulated before 
ordination, but nothing is said of priests. The other, Neo- 
Czsarea, orders priests to be deposed if they marry. 

Hence, the legislation of the East, on our point, is rather 
in favor of celibacy, for one synod is doubtfully against obliga- 
tory celibacy; one does not deal with the case directly; and 
the third is for celibacy in general. 

In the West eleven of the twenty-four od/ige celibacy in 
priests, while thirteen presuppose, or imply, or exhort to celi- 
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bacy. One of these latter would have converted priests sup- 
ported as laymen, but not made priests. 

It is accurate, then, to say that the early synods generally 
forbade converted priests retaining their wives and becoming 
priests. Indeed, we might say that it was decidedly the ex- 
ception for such a course to be allowed. Nay, we may say that 
we have not one entirely trustworthy account of a synod in 
these three centuries, unquestionably, uncompromisingly allow- 
ing converted priests to become priests in the Catholic Church 
and still retain their wives. Whereas we have two dozen 
clearly, positively forbidding the same. By countries, we find 
Italy, Africa, Spain, France, all clearly for celibacy, and Asia 
rather doubtful, if not for celibacy. 

Again, by plurality vote, we would find that the prepon- 
derance was for making celibacy obligatory on the part of con- 
verts, if they would become priests in the Catholic Church. 
More accurately, against the 300 who, at Nicza, probably did 
not vote against a married clergy, 445,or by some records 952 
(with eight synods not listed, wherein all voted for celibacy, 
and therefore probably from two hundred to four hundred 
more), all voted for a celibate clergy. 

Hence our conclusion is that, historically, from precedent, 
the Church cannot, consistently with her traditions of these 
three early centuries, allow converted non-Catholic ministers 
to become Catholic priests, unless they promise to practise 
celibacy. 














THE WHITE GIFT. 


BY CATALINA PAEZ. 


me WAY up at the north of Caracas, where the streets 
mi €6 grow steep and hilly, and the gray-green “Silla” 
starts boldly in the foreground, stands the church 
of “Our Lady of Mercies.” A holy and stately 

cee title, and one fraught with deep significance to 
the brown-habited friars who first inscribed in faultless script 
upon the parish records: ‘‘ Nuestra Senora de las Mercedes.” 
But friars and records alike have lain for many centuries be- 
neath flat slabs in the transept, and the name has died with 
them; for the parish loves better one of its own bestowing: 
“La Merced.” 

With its rectangular, white stuccoed walls, square-domed 
towers, and tiny plaza a beautiful riot of neglect, La Merced 
differs little externally from her many sister-churches in Ca- 
racas. But here the similarity ceases, for the unpretentious 
little church in a hilly, unfashionable section, outranks them 
all in fame. 

Boasting neither the stateliness of the Cathedral, the vener. 
able dignity of Altagracia, nor the new and fashionable mag- 
nificence of Santa Teresa, La Merced yet numbers pilgrims from 
each of these, who slip in between Masses with a rosary and 
a votive. For within, where the prie-dieus cluster thickest, 
and the flag-stones are slippery with the drippings from in- 
numerable candles, is the shrine of the Blessed Lady, she of 
the miracles and mercies. Hither come all weary and afflicted 
to pray for intercession; and many are the tales of wonders 
wrought and miracles performed. Of these the most recent and 
by far the most wonderful is that which befell little Amalita 
Rivas, daughter of Don Ricardo and Misia Soledad. The whole 
city rings with the story. But the city does not mention, for 
the city does not know, the deepest phase of the miracle: how 
a woman’s hard heart was softened and charity descended upon 
one who had been as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

It was the ninth night of darkness, and Amalita toiled up 
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the hilly street, bearing away the evening’s allotment of can- 
dies. Occasionally she paused on the slope to rest, for Ama- 
lita was little and the candles were large, of that long, thick 
variety which cost a real at the panaderia. They used to be 
only a medio, but that was before the blockade had sent prices 
soaring. As she journeyed Amalita made labored computations, 
with much assistance from the fingers of her one free hand. 

“Two candles a night for nine nights, excepting on Friday 
when fapaito was worse, and we reserved one to burn in his 
bedroom. Nine times two makes eighteen, less one—seventeen 
good candles in all, to say nothing of the Ave Marias and 
Padre Nuestros! Surely the Blessed Lady will be satisfied, 
and send the dress, just a simple little dress. I don’t ask for 
tucks, or ruffles, or embroidery—just so that it be white, and 
fit for the Holy Communion. The padre said we were not to 
be thinking of finery, but to keep our thoughts on the Holy 
Mystery; but the prayer book says “decently appareled "— 
and here she looked down at her faded, shrunken calico, whose 
decency lay entirely in its scrupulous cleanliness. ‘‘ Ah, if the 
Good Lady will but send the dress—my little First Commun- 
ion dress!’’ 

She paused to shift her candles and wave a kiss to her 
mother, who stood at the doorway of their unlighted house, at 
the foot of the hill. Misia Soledad would watch thus until 
Amalita returned, for it was not seemly that a mi#ita should 
be abroad alone, and at this hour. But what was to be done? 
Misia Soledad dared not leave the sick father, and Maria had 
departed an hour before with the drawn-work. Poor, faithful 
Maria, with a heart as white as her face was black, who stayed 
on in their poverty as she had in their days of wealth, asking 
no wage, but the privilege of lightening their labors. 

Maria it was who haggled over the yams and plantains in 
the market-place, bargained with the panadero, wheedled an ex- 
tra pint from the milkman; who washed and swept, and—occa- 
sionally, but not too often—scrubbed; and who struggled with 
scant fuel, and scanter fare over the charcoal brazier. And it 
was Maria who, after Amalita’s long hours of pulling threads 
and Misia Soledad’s still longer ones of catching, twisting, and 
drawing them, took up the resultant bit of needle-craft, and 
went into the streets to find a purchaser. For, although it is 
no disgrace for a lady to work, most assuredly no disgrace, 
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yet one must not openly avow it—therein lies all the shame 
and degradation. 

So Maria made her rounds with the handkerchiefs and scarfs 
only after nightfall had diminished the danger of recognition; 
and crowded her rotund person into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, as she displayed her wares in shadowy doorways, speak- 
ing, when necessary, in deep, sepulchral tones, which she fondly 
imagined disguised the natural inflections of her voice. And 
those who bought, or bargained, or merely admired, helped on 
the little play, as is the wont of the sympathetic folks of Ca- 
racas, and made many exclamations over the beauty of the 
drawn-work, coupled with random surmises as to the identity 
of the maker; just as though they did not know all along 
that it was Misia Soledad’s Maria who hawked her wares in 
this fashion. But appearances had been maintained: and Misia 
Soledad’s pride was saved—her poverty had not been paraded. 

Not that poverty in itself confers any stigma; in fact, quite 
the reverse has come to be the case, now that the wealthy 
risk being classed with foreigners, ‘‘new people,” and dictators 
—all of them quite beyond the pale of respectability. For what 
with the revolution, the forced loans, and finally the blockade, 
all of the old aristocracy are poor—save only a few fortunate 
ones like Dofia Mercedes Fernandez, who, rumor avers, has a 
trunkful of French securities buried beneath the altar in her 
oratory. 

With the thought of Dojia Mercedes new lines came around 
Misia Soledad’s mouth, and new rings beneath her eyes, while 
her face grew hard and rigid. It might have been cut in 
marble, and labelled, ‘‘ Despair.” 

For others, yes, there was hope. They stared at their 
wasted plantations and desolate chattel farms, and mourned 
over goodly bales of hides and sacks of coffee piled in useless 
heaps up on the sweltering wharves of La Guayra, where 
starving peons huddled blinking in the sunshine; while over all 
the grim, gray ships kept watch. But soon, thought Misia 
Soledad, there would come another squadron, a white, all-con- 
quering fleet, which would steam majestically into the harbor 
to strains of Yankee Doodle, and fling wide a starry banner 
over the wharves and custom houses. And then the intruders 
would slink away into the darkness, and the warehouses open 
wide their doors, and steamers once more anchor in the rest- 
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jess roadstead, bringing wealth and happiness to many. To 
many, but not to her. The blockade might be lifted, the block- 
ade might rest, and Godo or Liberal sit in the president’s palace 
of Miraflores—for her the future presented the same dreary as- 
pect. No longer did there exist a miraculous potency in “to- 
morrow,” that vague, elusive hope with which the Venezuelan 
assuages all his sorrows and excuses all’ his procrastinations. 
To Misia Soledad to-morrow could bring but the sorrows of 
to-day; and the future stretched drear and bleak to the gates 
of eternity. 

For she and her house were accurst/ Save the black ban 
were lifted, of what use to hope? But still Misia Soledad 
murmured, as she had done innumerable times every day during 
the past fifteen years: ‘‘From anger, hatred, and all ill-will, 
O Lord, deliver us!” 

It was not of herself she thought, nor yet even of the 
husband coughing his life away in the dark bed-room, but of 
the little daughter who toiled so hopefully up the hill with 
the candles. She who gladdened the dreary household by her 
never-failing cheerfulness, chatting to Maria in the kitchen, 
retailing merry bits of gossip to her father, and singing blithely 
beside her mother as she pulled the linen for the drawn- 
work. It was oftenest now the drawn-work, for there was 
pressing need of diligence. Was she not about to make her 
First Communion, and does not a First Communion imply a 
white dress, and a wreath, and a beautiful veil reaching down 
to one’s very shoe-tops? But these things necessitate money. 
So much money that Amalita gasped as she considered it. 

To be sure there was Misia Dolores next door, who had 
promised the loan of her wedding-veil, still fresh and pretty 
in its blue paper wrappings; and roses and orange blossoms 
were to be had anywhere for the picking; but the dress—there 
still remained the dress. Do what they would, they could not 
obtain the dress; although Amalita pulled threads until her 
fingers showed aching furrows, and Maria wandered the streets 
for hours, and even stood forth boldly in the f/aza with her 
basket. But selling was slow, for few could afford the luxury 
of fine needle-work. And there was the rent, and the black 
beans and rice and plantains, even though one did forego 
meat and wheaten bread; and then the medico for the father, 
and pills, and an occasional tonic; and so very few reales 
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found their way into the clay pig which Amalita shook so 
often, with her ear close to its corpulent side. Most certainly 
the pig did not grow fat by eating, and his diet ceased alto- 
gether for days at a time; until finally, one evil morning, he 
came to an untimely end under an annihilating hammer; and 
Misia Soledad, the tears streaming down her face, gathered up 
the scanty treasure disgorged, to bestow it upon an insistent 
landlord, in partial satisfaction of certain unliquidated obliga- 
tions. 

Then it was, when human endeavor proved fruitless, that 
Amalita took up her unfailing hope, and carried it to the 
divine keeping. Every evening, for nine evenings, she climbed 
up the Street of Mercies, to say her novena at the top. To- 
night was the last of the nine; the novena would end—and 
then—then— 

She looked down at her mother, then raised her eyes with 
an expression almost triumphant. It would come, she felt sure 
it would come; the Blessed Lady would not leave her prayers 
unanswered. 

She turned and caught sight of Dofia Mercedes Fernandez, 
sewing on a mass of white, in her window. 

Sewing, invariably sewing, was Dofia Mercedes, and not even 
Misia Soledad’s skillful fingers fashioned such exquisite work- 
manship. For Misia Soledad, hampered by straightened cir- 
cumstances, wrought only upon linen, while the great wealth 
of Dofia Mercedes supplied her with gorgeous brocades, filmy 
laces, silks, satins, and threads of twisted gold, whose richness 
shimmered in strange contrast against the austere blackness of 
her own simple, almost nun-like habit. For it was not with 
purpose of her own bedecking that Dojfia Mercedes labored with 
her needle and shears, but for the attiring of the sacred image 
of her patron Lady in the church above. Of Dojia Mercedes, 
Caracas might well say, with double meaning, that “she re- 
mained to dress saints’; the phrase in its hackneyed conno- 
tation, referring, of course to her continued spinsterhood. Not 
that Caracas was inclined to take liberties with the name of 
Dojfia Mercedes—the strict adherence to the formal and little 
used “ Dojia,” in place of the more colloquial ‘‘ Misia” Mer- 
cedes, was ample proof of that; for there was something in 
the lady’s cold, impassive countenance, the calm, even tones of 
her voice, her severe and dignified demeanor, coupled with 
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her known reputation for an austerity of living amounting al- 
most to asceticism, that checked even the exuberant facetious- 
ness of Caracas. Dojfia Mercedes had no nickname, wonderful 
to relate. ‘‘ A most holy and excellent lady,” said all, and they 
held her up as a model to the young. It even was whispered 
that a scourge, all knotted and stained, hung upon the wall of 
her oratory. 

“It is almost as though she did penance,” said old Misia 
Vicenta, her neighbor; “but in so saintly a life there can be 
no fault to atone. Do I not know, I who have watched her 
from her childhood? Not sinning, but sinned against, if you 
will. Never has she been the same since the unfortunate affair 
with Ricardo Rivas, who, as you know, jilted her for Solita 
Aguero. Ah! she was bright and merry enough before that, 
and such balls as she gave in the big house, such balls! And 
such jewels, and gowns, and mantas/ And now she goes like 
a religious, and the house so dark and silent, it makes me 
shiver to enter it, and Mercedita always in the church, or 
sewing alone in the corridor! Dios mio de mi alma! What 
changes, what changes!” 

None of which, of course, was known to Amalita as she 
shifted her candles, caught her breath, and surveyed Dojia 
Mercedes with mingled awe and curiosity. Dofia Mercedes was 
a strange neighbor. She never came to gossip in the corridor: 
nor to bustle aimlessly about in earnest uselessness during the 
father’s illness; nor did she send him delicious, indigestible 
delicacies on a silver tray, with a spray of jasmine or magnolia 
pinned in its white napkin. It was seldom, even, that one saw 
her at the window, for the great house usually presented a 
blank front of tightly-closed shutters, behind forbidding iron 
bars. 

“I hope that when I am grown up I may be as saintly 
as she is,” said Amalita; but even as she spoke she drew 
away from the cold, shadowy mansion, and stood on the curb, 
warm with recent sunshine. The woman at the window looked 
up and started, so that the scissors she held pierced her 
finger, and a bright red spot glowed upon the shimmering 
garment in her lap. Amalita saw, with eyes that blurred with 
feeling, while over her swept a wave of undeniable sympathy 
for the lonely recluse before her. She pulled from her hair 
the spray of jasmine her mother had twined there, and stepped 
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hastily to the window. ‘‘I am so sorry,” she whispered; then 
laid the flowers upon the sill, and, like Pippa, passed on her 
way unknowing. 

Dojia Mercedes shrank back as though some one had struck 
her, while a dull red flushed in her faded cheeks. She looked 
at the starry, wax-like flower, then at the child disappearing 
in the dimness, and again at the blossoms lying just beneath 
her hand, which clutched at the window grating. The hand, 
tense and trembling strangely, released the iron bar, and hov- 
ered for an uncertain moment just within touch of the spray, 
until finally it swept up the green thing into its icy fingers. 

‘*Jasmine,” said Dofia Mercedes in a voice bereft of all its 
customary calmness, ‘‘Jasmine! His flower!” She fingered 
the pale blossom gently, her face softened with tender remin- 
iscence; then her expression changed, and she cast the spray 
fiercely from her: ‘“‘No”; she said, “‘no; I am not to be won 
thus, with soft words and fair gifts, I will not be won! Ri- 
cardo Rivas, between me and thee, and all of thine, there is 
an undying hatred, and may the black blight encompass thee 
to the Day of Judgment!” 

She raised her arms above her, as though calling heaven to 
witness, and a dark drop fell from the wounded finger and 
spattered upon her lips. She shuddered with superstitious hor- 
ror, then entering her oratory thrust her hand into a font of 
holy water, then knelt for a half-hourin prayer. But the spot 
upon her lips, unnoticed, remained unwashed; and her peti- 
tions flowed from a mouth defiled. 

For fifteen years had Dojia Mercedes prayed much and 
fervently; for fifteen years had her lips been polluted with 
stain, a stain darker and more evil than that which now rested 
upon them. 

A decade and a half had passed since she stood, one even- 
ing, quivering with love, jealousy, and wounded pride, in the 
shadow of the house which awaited the coming of Ricardo 
Rivas and his newly-made bride. Ricardo, who had sought and 
loved and won her; and, having won, had passed on with his 
love, in his gay, nonchalant fashion, to conquer anew, and this 
time to be held, by pretty Solita Aguero. As they crossed 
their threshold, Mercedes stood forth and cursed them. Cursed 
them and their house and their children, unto the third and 
fourth generation. 
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“May your cattle starve and your crops wither and fail; 
may your house, and the lands of your fathers, pass into the 
hands of strangers; may you sicken in poverty, Ricardo, and 
behold your wife toiling to maintain you; and may your name 
die out in ignominy and humiliation, with never a son to suc- 
ceed you.” 

Then she had fied up the Hill of Mercies with Solita’s 
scream sounding in her ears. Many times during recent years 
had she heard the scream in imagination. She heard it when, 
one after another, three little sons sickened and died in the 
house at the foot of the hill; heard it when a drought de- 
stroyed the sugar, when a flood swept off the cattle, when 
mortgages and revolutions carried away hatos and haciendas, 
leaving only Misia Soledad’s drawn-work and lace-making be- 
tween them and starvation. For Ricardo, the fop, the gallant, 
the debonair, had been brought home from the battle at Mara- 
caibo with a bullet through his shoulder, and now sat and 
shivered all day in the sunshine. Once Dofia Mercedes had 
seen him, making his slow way up to the church, coughing 
and stumbling when his cane slipped among the loose cobble- 
stones; and she, pallid and trembling at the window, had caught 
up a glass of wine and borne it half-way to the doorway, only 
to hurl it crashing into the fatio fountain. ‘‘ The curse shall 
rest,” she muttered. 

But after he had passed her house, she stole out into the 
street, and followed him up the slope, watching every waver- 
ing footstep, starting forward at every uncertain movement, 
creeping like a shadow behind him up the hill, across the 
plaza, and into the dim, cool church. At the second row of 
the pillars she stopped and, gazing for a moment upon the 
little door which shut him into sacred privacy with conscience, 
turned and made her way to the shrine of our Lady. There 
was one aisle of the church which Dojfia Mercedes never en- 
tered. He who confesses must atone, so Dofia Mercedes went 
unabsolved. And so the curse still rested. 

“TI am not to be won,” she said, as she rose from her 
knees in the oratory, and muffled her hand in her handker- 
chief. ‘‘I am not to be won,” she repeated, as she gathered a 
handful of withered petals from the floor, and laid them be- 
tween the leaves of her prayer book. ‘‘I am not to be won,” 
she insisted, almost mechanically, as she made her way to the 
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church, bearing with her the lacy white robe she had spent 
many hours making ready for the coming festa. 

The wardrobe of the Lady of Mercies numbered many 
beautiful garments—silks, satins, velvets, and stiff, rustling bro- 
cades—but none of them in all their gorgeousness could com- 
pare with this soft, sheer linen, straight and simple as a child’s 
frock, but wonderfully wrought with multitudinous inlayings 
of narrow lace; and a delicate tracery of vines and rosebuds 
which ran from hem to neck, and back to hem again. Dojia 
Mercedes’ skillful fingers had done their utmost, and now she 
was taking the fair, shimmering gown for a final fitting. Not 
that she had any doubt as to its accuracy of line, for during 
its construction, she had many times tried it on Misia Vicenta’s 
little grandniece, Clorinda, who was just of a size with the 
Blessed Lady. 

The church stretched vast and gloomy, relieved only by 
the dim light of a sanctuary lamp. Dojia Mercedes approached 
the shrine by a side aisle and paused in the shadow behind it, 
so she did not perceive the two candles which flickered low in 
their sockets and cast wavering lights upon the bent head of 
a little girl, who knelt between them. Dojia Mercedes ad- 
justed the short flight of altar steps, which the sacristan had 
left for her using, and mounted to the narrow wooden ledge 
which ran along the back of the shrine. But she started back 
at the sight of a tiny figure prostrated upon the stones below 
her. Brief as was the glimpse, it brought startled recognition 
to the woman up among the shadows, and she clutched at the 
near-by pillar with shaking fingers. 

“It is she,” she whispered, ‘‘the child!” 

She steadied herself, and made an effort to slip on the robe 
she held, but the Lady of Mercies, usually so gentle and yield- 
ing, seemed strangely averse to the robing. She stiffened her 
arms so that Dojfia Mercedes’ trembling hands could not draw 
on the sleeves, and stood with the gown, unfastened its entire 
length, dangling upon the wrists. Dofia Mercedes endeavored 
to draw it off, but the Blessed Lady was still obdurate; she 
would not wear the robe, neither would she part with it. A 
voice came up from below, a plaintive, childish treble; and as 
she heard, the woman leaned weakly against the pillar. The 
accents were recently familiar and she could hear in imagina- 
tion a tender, pitying; ‘‘I am so sorry!” while the cloying 
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sweetness of jasmine stole up from the prayer book in her 
bosom. The little voice grew louder, tense with the fervor of 
supplication, and then Dojfia Mercedes perceived that the words 
were not those of her memory, though the tones might be the 
same. 

“‘ And now, dear Lady, having completed my novena, I only 
await your gracious intercession. More prayers I cannot say, 
for I know none; more candles I cannot bring, for as you 
know, dear Lady, the father lies shaking and burning without 
light for his bedroom, that I might offer his evenings’ candles 
to you. Well do you know my need, gracious Lady, so I will 
not tire you with explanations; only a little white dress for my 
First Communion—please send me a little dress.” 

The voice rose to a wailing cry of appeal, that pierced the 
very soul of the bitter woman who listened. ‘‘ Mea culpa; 
mea culpa”; she moaned, and sank to her knees, thus releas- 
ing her hold on the skirt of the Lady’s white garment. 

Amalita, prostrate in an ecstasy of adoration, heard a sud- 
den motion and a flutter above her. She raised her eyes, 
started for a moment of rapturous terror, then uttered a ring- 
ing cry of thanksgiving. For there stood the Lady of Mercies, 
beaming down radiance upon her, and holding out in her two 
hands a dress, a lacy white dress, which she dropped into 
Amalita’s arms. 

“‘A miracle,” says Caracas, and likens Amalita to Berna- 
dette, while La Merced bids fair to rival Lourdes’ famous 
grotto, from the number and fervor of its pilgrims. 

Only the good padre knows of the first of these, a stricken 
woman, who knocked at his wicket that night; but he can ex- 
plain nothing, for the secrets of the confessional are inviolate. 























BEYOND! 


BY JOHN W. COVENEY, S.J. 


At morn on heaven’s shore, 
When death’s dark night is o’er, 
While yet bewildered and alone I stand, 
Who first with friendly grace, 
From out that spirit race, 
Will bear to me the sun-clad King’s command? 
What need of herald from the throne 
If conscience flout the sins I recked not to bemoan? 


For then, with smiting shame, 
Must memory proclaim 

My destiny ’fore heaven’s squadroned host! 
What din or battle sound 
Can quaking heart confound 

Like that dread dawning sense of heaven lost, 
When bare before her Maker’s eyes 
My soul appears in all her vile enormities? 


Oh! whither shall I flee? 
Just God! I have no plea! 
As fettered dove against its prison-bars 
Beats out its fluttering life, 
E’en now, in senseless strife, 
Would I my spirit yield to listening stars 
If aught could Thy poised sentence stay! 
Lo! I but dream! Time hath not merged in Judgment Day. 


Then don Thy thorny crown, 
_ Dear Lord, Thy crimsoned gown 
Put on! that I may still for mercy pray 
While yet Thy Heart doth bleed! 
I ask not for the meed 
No eye hath seen: enough to toil alway, 
If at the dawn Thy kind embrace, 
With welcome wake my soul in Thy fair biding place! 








CATHOLICISM IN THE CRUCIBLE. 


BY ALEXANDER MERCIER, O.P. 


mer HE title to this paper is very similar to one which 
heads an article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for August, 1909. The latter is one of a series in 
which all are of the same spirit and trend. The 
writer, Mr. Harold Bolce, makes the charge that 
the universities of America are contemplating nothing less than 
the foundation of a new religion—‘‘the introduction into the 
world of a system of belief superior to the Christianity of the 
ages.” To pave the way for that enterprise, we are told, they 
have placed Christianity in the scholar’s crucible and have 
sweepingly condemned the Christian Church “as one of the 
leading obstacles in the way of man’s spiritual unfolding.” 

Which Church is meant? The professors mentioned aim 
apparently at every religious body that calls itself a Church; 
yet it can be safely assumed that this assault upon the Church 
is first of all directed against the Catholic Church. 

Because the Catholic Church has been frequently mentioned, 
and her teachings questioned, this essay has been written. It 
has no aggressive aim. Aggressiveness may be good tactics 
in time of war, but I do not care to wage war against adversa- 
ries whose sincerity I do not question, and, in any case, I have 
very little faith in the efficacy of war and polemics for the 
triumph of truth. 

My purpose is simply to show that these attacks, as far as 
the Catholic Church is concerned, do not really hit the mark; 
that when placed in the scholar’s crucible the Catholic faith 
victoriously stands the test; and that, if rightly understood— 
understood with a knowledge that enables the critic to differ- 
entiate between what is essential and non-essential—that faith 
would save college professors and all others the labor of ex- 
cogitating a new religion. 

In the beginning we will state some preliminary principles 
which underlie the majority of the explanations to be given in 
the following pages. 
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First, it would be unjust to impute to religion all the errors 
or mistakes into which its followers have fallen, and which pro- 
ceeded partly from their religious belief. This principle is dic- 
tated by ordinary common sense. Everybody knows, or should 
know, that the most sublime truth, the noblest of causes, if 
associated with some misconception, can contribute to generate 
monstrous errors and criminal actions. Should we, for that 
reason, condemn all truth, all noble and generous enthusiasm, 
even though these things led frequently to the shedding of 
human blood? We meet here with one of the favorite accu- 
sations brought against religion and Church; one which appeals 
more to the heart than to the mind. The college men in ques- 
tion do not fail to give it a prominent place. ‘The old in- 
dictment, drawn up by irreverent critics against the Church, 
is repeated with a new force and a new meaning. .. . 
Motley and Draper have been cited in support of the teaching 
that the Church in many ages murdered more people than it 
saved. And these victims were burned alive, strangled, or be- 
headed, not for crimes committed, but in some cases for -read- 
ing the Scriptures, or looking askance at a graven image, or 
smiling at an idolatrous procession as it passed.” 

We will overlook the rhetorical exaggeration in all this, and 
the intention it betrays of emphasizing the persecutions imputed 
to Christianity. Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that 
religion, associated with, and exploited by, human passions, 
caused a great amount of bloodshed. What does it prove? 
More blood has been shed, very often unjustly shed, for other 
causes, for the sake of country, property, family, love, fame, 
honor, etc., than on account of religion. And yet do the col- 
lege men condemn all these things, pursue their destruction, 
and strive to invent substitutes for them among men? 

This shedding of human blood for the cause of religion 
proves, at least, that religion in all centuries has been a matter 
of deepest and most intense interest for all mankind. If his- 
tory did not record that bloody evidence of the vital import- 
ance in which religion has been held, we should surely hear 
of some other scholars who, arguing against religion, would 
accuse it of impotence, ineffectiveness, since it was never able 
to stir up human feelings and passions as do the most trivial 
of human interests. They would also conclude, as some of the 
professors of American universities are reported to do from 
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the opposite fact, that another and more powerful ideal is 
needed to take the place of religion. 

If men were wrong in killing their fellowmen for the sake 
of religion, their action does not prove that religion is not a 
sacred thing. 

The wrong must be abolished, but the wrong-doing, caused 
by the perversity of human ignorance and passion, never af- 
fected, and will never affect, the sacred promise in whose name 
it was at times done. 

This is one instance, and perhaps the most conspicuous 
one, in which the principle laid down above has been disre- 
garded; the principle that forbids us to impute to religion the 
mistakes and failings which should be ascribed to human frailty 
and which have shown themselves in every field where a cher- 
ished interest of mankind was at stake. 

A second principle and one which applies almost exclusive- 
ly to Catholicism, is: It is not right to consider all tenets held 
in the Catholic Church as dogmas of the Catholic faith. 

Every enlightened Catholic knows that with regard to 
Catholic faith there are doctrines that are essentially of faith ; 
and teachings, tenets, customs that are not essentially of faith. 
Both classes have this in common, that they are believed be- 
cause explicitly or implicitly revealed by God. This common 
condition is necessary; for if such tenets were held on the 
ground of some human or natural evidence, they would not be 
religious tenets, but scientific or philosophical opinions. But 
between the two classes there is this difference, that the former 
are believed to have been certainly revealed, the others as more 
or less probably nevealed, by God. I need not dwell on the im- 
mense importance of this difference. 

The tenets that belong to the first class, these only are 
real and actual dogmas of the faith. They must be believed 
because they have with absolute certainty been revealed by 
God. Moreover, the fact of their being certainly revealed by 
God must be acknowledged by the universal Church, and, as 
a rule, be declared in due form by the supreme authority. 
Hence, to consider a point of doctrine a real dogma of the 
faith, it is not enough that we find it commonly believed, 
promiscuously asserted, taught, preached in the Church. We 
must ascertain if it also is believed, as being undoubtedly re- 
vealed by God, and there is hardly any other way to ascer- 
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tain that, save by the authentic declaration or definition of the 
Councils or Popes. 

The dogmas of the Catholic faith are as unchangeable as 
the Divine Truth: the Catholic Church is the guardian of 
them and is fully responsible for them. 

But it is different with other tenets, large in number, which 
are believed and held as revealed, to some extent at least, by 
God. These are not, or at least they are not as yet, dogmas 
of faith, They may be changed. After more thorough in- 
vestigation, it may be found out that they were never revealed 
by God, or at least that the special meaning heretofore at- 
tached to them was not revealed truth. If the object of such 
a tenet is within the range of some natural science, the testi- 
mony of that science will be received with due deference. 
Since the Catholic Church proclaims that truth is one, that 
there cannot be conflict between natural and supernatural 
truth, between science and faith, it is entirely consistent to ad- 
mit that any fact or opinion disproved by science, has not been 
revealed by God; that the previous probability of its being 
revealed is brought to naught by the verdict of science. 

We speak of real science, the data of which are positive, 
unquestionable, definitive, and not of hypotheses, theories, 
ephemeral systems of philosophy to which their authors could 
not warrant even a few years’ continued and worthy life. 
Between the data of science and the real dogmas of faith there 
was never any conflict, nor can there be. The reason of this 
is that there is hardly any common ground upon which both 
can come into serious conflict; or at least the regions where 
the supernatural object of faith and the natural object of science 
meet, are too abstract, too far removed from all experimental 
verification, to allow human science any claim of certainty in 
its speculations. 

In fact the instances of apparent conflict between any science 
and the Catholic teaching, are instances in which the data of 
science faced tenets of the second of the classes we have de- 
scribed; tenets which were believed, according to a certain 
meaning, because they seemed probably revealed according to 
that meaning by God, and there was no argument, at the time, 
to suggest that they were not so revealed. These tenets were 
religious opinions and not dogmas of faith. 

The root and reason of such conflicts have been taken 
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away by the Catholic Church, through its assertion of two 
orders of things, the natural and the supernatural; the former 
being, as a rule, the field of human science and reason, the 
latter that of divine revelation and faith. Hence, it follows 
that the object of divine revelation is not, as a rule, anything 
that is, at the same time, the matter of any human science. 

Formerly, at a time when human learning was in some 
matters in its infancy, Christians thought to find much scien- 
tific data in the Holy Scriptures, in the Divine Word spoken 
to man in the language of man. But this expectation, this 
general belief, was never a dogma of the Catholic faith, nor is 
it at the present time. 

It is a dogma of faith that all statements contained in the 
revealed word of God are endorsed by God, are asserted by 
God, according to a certain meaning: that is to say, accord- 
ing to the meaning they have with reference to the general 
theme and object of the Holy Scripture. 

Doctor Shurman says that we “‘ know not on what principle 
the books of the Holy Scripture were put together as a Bible.” 
Yet this principle, in other words the general theme, the lead- 
ing idea or fact in which all statements of the Holy Scripture 
centre, is suggested by the very name which has been given 
to it of old. The Bible is the Book of the Testament or 
Covenant. Its general theme or subject is the fact that God, 
the Creator of the Universe, freely condescended to come 
down to man, His creature; associated and united Himself 
with man; that He Himself became Man, in order to raise 
man to Himself, to the partaking of His divinity and eternal 
happiness. Everything in the Sacred Book, from the first page 
to the last, is calculated to reveal, to assert this great fact, 
to illustrate it in its various stages and its final issue. This 
great central theme, and everything directly connected with 
it, is what we call the supernatural order, because such a 
union of God with man, such a raising of man to the Divine, 
is a thing which is above human nature, even above the nature 
of all possible created beings. In the meaning with which they 
are related to that great fact all sentences of the Holy Scrip- 
ture are revealed and asserted by God. 

Did God also intend to teach man some points of human 
science, instead of simply using, in the way of examples and 
illustrations, the imperfect notions possessed by the human 
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writers who were his organs? It is not a dogma of faith 
that He did (except, maybe, in the few cases in which the 
knowledge of a natural fact or truth was an essential element 
to conceive and express a supernatural dogma). 

The Church does not condemn this view, this general prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ that, since the days of Eden, God never spoke to man 
in order to teach him any merely natural science.” This prin- 
ciple is most consistent with the Catholic doctrine which asserts 
the existence of the two orders, the natural and the supernat- 
ural. In repudiating the paradisiacal state (the original state 
of our first parents, which implied the knowledge of all things 
supernaturally communicated by God) man chose to be left 
dependent for his natural knowledge and science upon his own 
exclusive powers. That choice was, in a measure, permitted by 
God. Hence, it has become a rule of Divine Providence that, 
in matters of natural knowledge, of progress, of civilization, 
and the like, God does not directly interfere, but leaves man 
to his own efforts and resources. His positive intervention on 
earth, by speaking of, revealing, and manifesting Himself, out- 
side the phenomena of nature, is confined to the things belong- 
ing to the supernatural order, as it is realized (that is to say, 
started and initiated on earth, to be completed hereafter); such 
intervention is always so calculated as to alter as little as 
possible the order of nature. 

In accordance with such economy, it is to be anticipated 
that, if God inspires a book, the contents of that book will be 
directed to the foundation and growth of the supernatural 
among men. 

The Catholic Church, I say, does not ignore nor reprove 
these principles, though she exhibited at times, and lately more 
than ever, a distrust of the immoderate and destructive use of 
them in which some freely indulged. 

The Church has always, indeed, been slow to abandon her 
positions even in matters she did not consider dogmas of faith. 
She refused quite often in the past to obey the summons of 
the so-called science of the time, which is now ridiculously 
obsolete. She acted wisely when declining to endorse it and 
to accommodate her doctrine to unfounded speculations. Yet 
many scholars are prone to blame her for having borrowed too 
much from the Greek and Roman philosophers, for having in- 
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troduced into her dogmas and tenets too many views and ideas 
derived from secular origin. They should conclude from this 
that she is not averse to human progress. Even nowadays 
in regard to tenets which, though never considered real dog. 
mas of faith, were quite universally held and taught as con- 
tained in the Holy Scripture, she allowed her theclogians and 
exegetists to reconsider, because science seemed to have reached 
well-founded data, and was entitled to a respectful hearing on 
certain matters placed within its range. 

We readily admit that the end of religion, of Christianity, 

is not the advancement of merely natural science, nor of civili- 
zation and temporal prosperity, but we are not willing to make 
little of the promise of Christ, when He said: guerite primum 
regnum Dei et justitiam ejus et hac omnia adjicientur vobis. 
** Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God, and His justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” Must we not see the 
compliance of that promise in the undeniable fact that the very 
civilization of which we moderns are so proud was exclusively 
born of and developod in the nations and among the people 
who belong to the Church, or at least used to belong to it? 

The proper end of Christianity, of the Church, is the king- 
dom of God, the kingdom of heaven, the gratuitous adoption 
of men into the sonship of God, their final glorification in the 
next life, after they have duly fulfilled their natural destiny on 
earth, and kept in their soul the germ of eternal life. But we 
contend also that while striving to achieve its own immediate 
purpose, Christianity helps powerfully, albeit indirectly, in the 
attainment ef human and earthly welfare, that it has a benefi- 
cent influence in promoting progress, science, and civilization. 

It has been so in the past, it will be so in the future, by 
the very fact that the Church will maintain her essential posi- 
tion, preserve the real dogmas of her creed, and keep an atti- 
tude of prudent expectation with regard to all scientific data 
which may seem either to corroborate or contradict the doc- 
trines commonly held by her teachers, but which are not as 
yet dogmas of the Catholic faith, especially when their object 
belongs to the field of purely natural science. 

We can now apply these preliminary remarks in answering 
first, the comprehensive indictment against the Church which 
is attributed to the University of Boston. In Boston Uni- 
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versity it is taught that “‘ Bible texts have been arrayed against 
astronomy, geology, political economy, philosophy, geography, 
religious toleration, anti-slavery, mercy to decrepit old women 
called witches, anatomy, medicine, vaccination, anesthetics, fan- 
ning mills, lightning-rods, life insurance, women speaking in 
churches and going to the general conferences.” 

I answer that no Bible texts have been arrayed as real 
dogmas of faith by the Catholic Church, in a meaning opposed 
to astronomy, geography, or any other natural science. I lay 
stress on all words of that answer. If some Bible texts were 
alleged against astronomical or geological theories, they were 
not alleged as dogmas of faith certainly revealed by God; or 
they were not asserted by the Church, but only by private au- 
thority; or at least they were understood in a meaning that 
aimed not at any natural science, but at divers religious errors 
or superstitions productive of criminal and harmful practices. 

Astronomy has been mentioned first in order to hint at the 
famous affair of Galileo. In that case, indeed, Bible texts were 
arrayed against astronomy. But every enlightened Catholic 
knows that it was done in terms and under conditions which 
were not sufficient to make them, in the meaning that was 
given to them, dogmas of faith. The supreme authority of the 
Church did not pronounce, in due form, a definitive and irrevo- 
cable sentence. 

On the other hand, this act was a mere incident nearly 
unnoticed in the Church. I wonder how fair-minded scholars 
can represent the geocentric notion as the foundation and 
corner stone of the Christian and Catholic creed, and the ideas 
of Copernicus and Galileo as the arch-enemies against whom all 
forces of the Church fought desperately from the beginning. 

Nothing of the kind appears in the Catholic literature of the 
time. The founder of modern astronomy, Copernicus, was a 
Catholic priest. The great work in which he laid down the 
foundation of the new science was dedicated to a Pope; his 
first followers were clergymen of all degrees, and when, later 
on, his book was temporarily prohibited by the Index, this 
measure did not in any way make the opposite opinion a 
dogma of Catholic faith. But again the perusal of the official 
documents and of the most bulky books of theology published 
at that time and since, shows that the matter, from the reli- 
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gious point of view, was considered of very little importance. 
It was never an essential, much less a fundamental belief of 
the Church, it was no dogma of faith, that in the cosmologic 
meaning of the words: ‘‘Earth stands still, with heaven above 
and hell below.” Astronomy may have “‘set the earth spin- 
ning, dislocated heaven and hell, and whirled man from the 
centre of the spacial universe.” The Catholic dogma has not 
been touched. 

In fact, the fundamental dogma of Christianity, as taught 
by the Catholic Church, is the dogma asserting that God, by 
the most gratuitous favors, came down to men, to propose and 
grant them a destiny that exceeds all created nature—a par- 
ticipation in His own divine life and happiness. Does it make 
any difference with regard to this dogma, whether the earth is 
the centre of the world, or revolves around the sun; whether 
man occupies the centre of the spacial universe, or is whirled 
around the sidereal immensity ? In both hypotheses the Incar- 
nation of God, sanctifying grace, the glory of heaven, remain 
gifts as supernatural to man as they are or would be to angels. 

If the views of Copernicus and Galileo were censured, it is 
only because they seemed at variance with some passages of 
Holy Scripture, and not in the least because they were un- 
dermining the whole religious edifice, by robbing man of the 
privilege of occupying a central abode in the material universe. 
A few writers of long ago may have found some harmony be- 
tween the central place as they thought, allotted to man in the 
system of the world, and the state to which he has been raised 
in the supernatural order; but the one was never adduced as 
the motive of the other. Such an explanation not only was 
never a dogma of Catholic faith, but it would have been in all 
times considered nearly heretical, as being hardly consistent 
with the dogma of the full gratuitousness of the order of grace. 

I dwelt a little longer on the question of astronomy, because 
it seems to afford what I should call a stronghold to many 
opponents of the Catholic faith. The previous quotations show 
that these college men in their assault on the Church have em- 
ployed it as such. But the answer to them is simply that no 
astronomical or cosmologic theory was ever a dogma of the 
Catholic faith; that, if the Church once took sides for some 
hypothesis on this ground, her decision was but a theological 
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opinion; one of these tenets which can be given up without 
necessitating the destruction of the Church, and the founding 
of a new religion. 

We will now turn to various points on which these college 
men are reported as censuring the doctrines of the Church. 
First as to the conception of God. “The college men say that 
they criticise the God of the Christians’ conception because such 
a God is not big enough for the demands of this enlightened 
century; He is-.a God who did not know the shape of the 
earth; a spiritual over-lord, one terrible in anger though 
moved at times to compassion; a celestial czar, a stickler for 
etiquette, so that some external rite is a condition for salva- 
tion; a God absent from the world, Who has occasionally in- 
terrupted the operation of nature to impress His omnipotence 
upon puny man.” 

This description of the God of the Christians’ conception, 
as far as the Catholic Church is concerned, is nothing but an 
unfaithful caricature. 

The Catholic faith acknowledges two ways of knowing God; 
by reason and by revelation. Man may know God, either be- 
cause he discovers in the universe and in himself the evidence 
of a first principle and Maker, or because God manifested Him- 
self purposely to mankind. In other words, the Catholic faith 
recognizes two classes and degrees of relations between God 
and His creation, the one essential and natural; the other 
freely and gratuitously superadded to the former, by which 
He is constituted the God of the supernatural order. 

The first knowledge of God, the knowledge of the God of 
nature, pertains in itself to human science, to natural philoso- 
phy. No greater or more admirable conception of God could 
be presented to the world than that given by Catholic philoso- 
phers; for example, by St. Thomas Aquinas. And for the very 
reason that the Church wishes to maintain this “‘big” concep- 
tion of God, she will never descend to picture Him as a God 
identical with the world, Who “is the constant, vital, eternal 
soul of the race”; that is, a God who is changeable, subject 
to error, to corruption, to development, etc. 

The other kind of knowledge—the knowledge of the God 
who manifested Himself directly, purposely to mankind—is the 
one with which the Church claims to have been entrusted. 
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This knowledge of God is not exclusive of the former; that is, 
of the knowledge of God gained by natural powers; it implies 
the former. Theoretically, at least, this knowledge gained by 
revelation is not intended to take the place of knowledge won 
by purely human powers; much less does it aim at revealing to 
man on earth all that God knows, or all that man would like 
to learn, and is attainable to human investigation and science. 
Its proper object is the great fact of the personal union with 
God to which man is called; the fact of God made Man, and 
of man raised to a certain possible participation in the divinity 
—and this we call the supernatural fact. 

Hence, though knowing not which text these college men 
alluded to, in support of the statement that the God of the Chris- 
tians’ conception did not know the shape of the earth, I am 
positive that the God of the Bible did not aim at teaching 
men the shape of the earth; but only used occasionally the 
language of their ignorance, to assert and illustrate the super- 
natural fact. 

God so acted, because there are two orders of things; be- 
cause man here on earth, in accordance with his own prefer- 
ence, is confined, to a large extent, within the order of nature; 
he must investigate by his own labor and study the things of 
nature to which unquestionably belongs the shape of the earth. 
On the other hand, the question of the shape of the earth has 
no bearing whatever on the supernatural fact as outlined 
above. 

The supernatural fact and the specific form in which it has 
been, and is, and will be finally realized among men, this is 
the main fact that sums up all the objects of the Catholic 
faith; the general formula of that dogma is, as we put it 
above: God becoming Man for our sake and man in turn 
called to a divine destiny. The college men, for instance Pro- 
fessor Frank Sargent Hoffman, also assert our divinity. But 
I think they mean a divinity that does not really differ from 
human nature, that rightly belongs to it, and is, so to speak, 
its perfection. Hence these words “‘we should not attribute to 
Him (Jesus) a divinity different from our divinity.” The di- 
vinity to which, according to the Catholic faith, man has been 
raised is, on the contrary, a divinity of gratuitous favor and 
not of nature. We believe that God after making man a 
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human being, condescended further to make him, in a true 
sense, by virtue of His own Incarnation, a divine being; not 
that man becomes God, not that we believe at all in panthe- 
ism, but that man, retaining his own complete personality, 
shares in some way in the divine nature of God. There is but 
one divinity, the divinity of the supreme God, which is com- 
municated to man in the way of union. But it can be com- 
municated in two degrees and may be predicated substantively 
of man, and only of the one Man, Christ, so that we may say 
in an absolute sense, Christ is divine, Christ is God; or it 
may be predicated adjectively of man, so that we may say 
that men are called to be divine. We agree with Professor 
Hoffman when he says: ‘‘ There are not several kinds of di- 
vinity, but only one.” But in the way of union the divinity of 
the one God can be partaken of in different ways. Then 
it does not follow “that we are as truly sons of God as was 
the Nazarene.” We only admit as a fact that the divine Son- 
ship of the Nazarene and the divine sonship of other men are 
intimately connected and belong to the same order of things, 
the order of grace, and in the order of grace to the same par- 
ticular dispensation. 

Only ignorance of the two orders taught by the Catholic 
Church gives a meaning to the quotation from Comte, who is 
thought to have spoken of the Christians’ God, when he wrote: 
**Science would ultimately escort Him to the frontier and bow 
Him out with thanks for His professional service.” It is not, 
and it never was, a dogma of the Catholic faith that appeal 
to God, and neglect of natural causes, has in itself any scien- 
tific value. Nobody was ever more positive in asserting that 
the world is ruled by stable laws which flow from the nature 
and essence of things than the great, the Catholic philosopher 
par excellence, St. Thomas Aquinas. God is assuredly the First 
Cause the ultimate reason for the existence and action of all 
things; but this does not give us the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of any particular science. The cynical, “ professional 
service” of Comte is, therefore, absolutely beside the point. 

The conception of God as a spiritual over-lord, a czar 
whose terrible anger impresses on man “an injurious sense of 
weakness, inferiority, and fear,” is not at all the Catholic con- 
ception. Such a conception is the fundamental truth of revela- 
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tion—the truth that gives to all other conceptions and ideas 
their real form and significance. 

According to the Catholic teaching, the God of religion, the 
God of the Bible, is the God Who came down to the level of 
man, spoke to man in the language of men, Who made Him- 
self Man; Who did so not primarily to vindicate His rights 
as Creator, nor to enforce the moral law by positive pre- 
cepts, by threats, or by terror. His aim was to raise man 
above humanity, to the divine sphere, to perfection, to the 
happiness of heaven. His anger consists essentially in re- 
fusing Himself as an object of divine and infinite beatitude, 
when His creatures have, of their own free-will and in spite of 
His every effort, deserted and denied Him. 

Thus the God of the Christians is a God of infinite good- 
ness and munificence, a God infinitely different from the one 
who has been pictured and criticized by the college men. 

Further, it was never taught in the Catholic Church that 
the world “Was set running by a now absent God Who has 
occasionally interrupted the operation of nature to impress His 
omnipotence on puny man.” The belief in the omnipresence 
of God is, on the contrary, a dogma of the Catholic faith. 
The Catholic theologians explain that He is the first principle 
underlying all the created world, keeping all things in exist- 
ence in accordance with their nature. He is not an absent 
God. If He has occasionally interrupted the operation of na- 
ture, or rather substituted His divine operations for those of 
nature, it was not primarily to impress His omnipotence on 
puny man; it was to come down to man, to associate with 
man, to make Himself Man, and thus to raise man to a share 
in His own divinity. 

It is well now, we think, following the order of the article 
from which we quote, to say some few words about marriage. 

This subject occupies, it seems, quite a large place in the 
criticism that these college men launch against the doctrines of 
the Church. Their views are given as examples of the phil- 
osophy of spiritual liberty which they are heralding. 

We will follow our tormer course, and simply explain the 
dogmas and position of the Catholic Church. 

First, the Catholic Church teaches that marriage is a Sacra- 
ment when the contracting parties are baptized Christians, 
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When the contracting parties are not baptized, the Church 
does not, and of course cannot, regard their marriage as a 
Sacrament. It is simply, in our eyes, a natural contract. With 
her, therefore, it does not enter into the supernatural order. 

But the Catholic Church believes, and with her it is a 
dogma of faith, that marriage between baptized Christians is a 
sacred thing, a Sacrament. This is fully consistent with the 
fundamental dogma of her creed respecting the supernatural 
state to which man was raised originally and has been restored 
by Christ. 

Adam, according to the Catholic teaching, was created in 
a supernatural state, both as to body and soul. He was to 
propagate a posterity like to himself, of human beings blessed 
with supernatural gifts and destiny. Therefore a mate like 
unto him, possessing not only the same human nature, but 
also endowed with the same supernatural attributes, was given 
to him, made of his bones and flesh, miraculously created in 
Eden. Thus the first marriage recorded in the Holy Writ was 
a sacred thing. Its end was the transmission, in the way of 
generation, not only of the human nature but also of the su- 
pernatural life. But, as we have said, man fell from this high 
estate. 

Christ came and restored in part the order of things that 
man had forfeited in Paradise. In part, I say, as far as the 
present and earthly life is concerned, because the supernatural 
and divine life, in the new economy, is only imparted to the 
invisible and spiritual soul, and cannot be transmitted in the 
way of natural generation and paternity. Hence marriage is 
not destined, it is true, to generate children, who, by the very 
fact of their birth, will possess the supernatural life. But if 
parents cannot transmit by generation the supernatural life, 
which is now merely a personal attribute, they can generate 
children with the intent of having them regenerated by the 
means instituted by Christ for that purpose, and of bringing 
them up as Christians, who will attain their supernatural destiny. 
The very contract which husband and wife make with each 
other, was deemed by Christ to be of such dignity and of 
such importance that He elevated it to the supernatural order. 

A Sacrament does not necessarily mean a public rite per- 
formed by the ministers of the Church. Its outward, external 
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mark may be any sign by which a man and a woman express 
their will to be, from that moment, husband and wife to each 
other. Given by baptized Christians, such a sign means a 
Christian marriage, and is a sacred thing, a Sacrament. 

In fact, for many centuries, and in this country until Easter, 
1908, the Catholic Church acknowledged as a Sacrament any 
marriage between baptized Christians, even though it was con- 
tracted in the most clandestine way, not only without the as- 
sistance of any priest, but secretly and privately without any 
witnesses. She still keeps the same view of marriage between 
non-Catholics who are baptized Christians. 

As to Catholics, in order to put a stop to the scandals and the 
evils resulting from clandestine marriages, such marriages, be- 
cause there is not sufficient evidence of the intention of the con- 
tracting parties, have been declared invalid. Certain formalities 
have been prescribed, the disregard of which means, on the 
part of Catholics, no intention of entering into Christian wed- 
lock. In fact, all the formalities may be reduced to one—the 
necessity of celebrating marriage in the presence of a few wit- 
nesses, one of whom is the pastor appointed by the Church. 
According to the teaching of the Church, the priest is only an 
official witness. The ministers of the Sacrament are the con- 
tracting parties, the man and woman, who, being baptized 
Christians, will, in turn, bring into life future Christians, citi- 
zens of the kingdom of God and of heaven. 

Thus Professor Sumner may remark that “the notion that 
a religious ceremony makes a marriage and defines it, had no 
currency until the sixteenth Christian century.” We will only 
add that such a notion has no currency in the Catholic Church 
even nowadays. The religious ceremonies of the Catholic ritual, 
the going to the church, the altar, instituted to solemnize wed- 
dings, are not essential. The only necessary formality is the pres- 
ence of witnesses, among whom the best qualified is the priest. 
And yet provisions have been made for the exceptional case 
where no priest is at hand. Then marriage may be contracted 
before merely secular witnesses, and it will forever be a Sac- 
rament. 

These explanations, I think, sufficiently dispose of the posi- 
tive statements of these college men on marriage. If they ac- 
cepted even as a mere hypothesis, the standpoint of the Catholic 
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Church, the fundamental dogma of man’s supernatural destiny, 
they would realize that marriage among those who are actually 
partakers of this destiny, cannot be merely natural contracts ; 
they would then shrink from stating “that there are and can 
be holier alliances outside the marriage bond than within it; 
that a man and woman can find in their love a security more 
sacred than anything the Church can create”; “ that marriage 
is not divine; that man and woman are not joined together by 
the decrees of any God”; “that no commandment against 
divorce is divine.”” Marriage among Christians who know the 
divine character of the destiny to which they are called, and 
of the spiritual life they must live even on earth, and be in- 
strumental in perpetuating, cannot be viewed but as a sacred 
thing. 

The foregoing discussion on marriage is rather a digression, 
But the objections made by some of these college professors, 
the ignorant attacks upon Catholic doctrine, and the unspeak- 
able license into which theories and teachings pronounced at 
haphazard would lead the individual and nation—show some- 
thing of the chaotic condition of certain schools of thought 
and why it is that every now and then a “new religion” is 
launched. 

In our next paper we will treat of other objections urged 
against the Church. 


Sherman Park, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Though one occasionally finds some 
SOCIOLOGY. obiter dictum, or some interpre- 
tation of text or fact, with which, 
as Catholics, we cannot agree in The Sociology of the Bible,* 
from the pen of the professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of New Brunswick, N. J., yet Catholic sociologists, 
and others who give thought to the deep social movement of 
the age, will gratefully assign to this able work a place in the 
library of Christian Sociology, at the head of which stands the 
great Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of Leo XIII. Dr. Schenck’s 
work, indeed, might be described as exhibiting, in the form of 
an object-lesson, the practical principles and doctrines laid 
down in abstract form by the late Pontiff. The scope of the 
work is briefly set forth by the author as an attempt “to 
gather the most important facts and principles of the society 
of the whole Bible, from Genesis to Revelation; to classify 
them in a sociological way; and to consider what light they 
throw upon some of the social problems of to-day.” 

The author aims his work against Socialism, inasmuch as 
Socialism, or at least many of its leaders, hold that the Bible, 
and especially the teachings of Christ, favor their theory of 
society ; the first principle of which is that private ownership 
is unlawful, and that the present evils of our industrial, social, 
and economic system can be cured only by substituting for 
private ownership the principle of collective ownership. In 
refutation of this claim Dr. Schenck draws in detail the 
scheme of the Hebrew social organization, public and private, 
as it is laid down in the inspired writings, and as it was, at 
least imperfectly, realized in the life of the people. The an- 
cient legislation is viewed not merely in the isolation of the 
Old Testament, but also in its relation to the contiguous 
ancient civilization, and as supplemented by the teachings 
of Christ. Besides—and it is the practical element of Dr. 
Schenck’s work—this divine economy is brought into applica- 
tion with the problems of present-day society, for the purpose 
of demonstrating that in the teachings of Christ, when put into 
universal practice, the world to-day may find a remedy for 


* The Sociology of the Bible. By Ferdinand S. Schenck, D.D., LL.D. New York: The 
Board of Publication of the Reformed Lutheran Church in America, 
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the evils which press upon it from the present social and eco- 
nomic system. These evils Dr. Schenck enumerates and dis- 
cusses at considerable length, in language pleasantly free from 
the technical phraseology which so many.of our sociologists 
delight in hurling at our heads. 
Though a foe to extravagance and fanaticism, he courage- 
, ously denounces the injustices of the present day, without, 
however, deviating from his attitude of judicial dignity. But, 
one will ask, are not present conditions so different from those 
of the Hebrew theocracy, that to attempt to solve the present 
problems by the light we may draw from the institutions of 
that people, can be but little more than a statement of bare 
principles, while our difficulty lies in their application to our 
highly complex world? The answer to that question must be 
sought in a careful study of this book, which will well repay 
the reader. 
In his latest novel* Mr. Forman, 
JASON. who, if not a profound psycholo- 
By Justus M. Forman. gist, is a capable story-teller, 
abruptly enlists, according to the 
modern fashion, his reader’s interest. He introduces two young 
men, one English, the other French with a touch of Irish 
blood and an English training. These companions, sauntering 
along the streets of Paris, when their conversation is overheard, 
put usin possession of the mise-en-scéne. Hartley, the English- 
man, is in love with the beautiful, rich American, Miss Ben- 
ham, who lives with her grandfather, a forceful old American, 
and his son, her uncle, a retiring, listless, unpractical kind of 
person of studious disposition; at least that is the opinion en- 
tertained of him by his relatives at the opening of the story, 
though they have very good grounds for correcting their idea 
before the end of the story. Miss Benham’s brother, an idle 
young scamp, has suddenly disappeared, and all efforts to trace 
him are vain. His grandfather, wroth at his conduct, has re- 
solved to disinherit him unless he reappears before his twenty- 
first birthday, which is near at hand. 

The young Frenchman, Ste. Marie, a modern Bayard, falls 
head and ears in love at first sight with Miss Benham, and, 
to win her reluctant consent, pledges himself to find her 
brother, Arthur. Thus our modern Jason is launched in search 
* Jasen. A Romance. By Justus Miles Forman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of his golden fleece, the search of which centres around and 
terminates in the suburbs of Paris. An Irish adventurer, 
O’Hara, a man of good family, but of a more than shady 
reputation, is justly suspected by Ste. Marie, who is guided by 
intuitions in a manner strongly in contrast with the inferential 
processes of the Sherlock Holmes’ school. As he pursues, 
amid very rapid action, the clue to his prize, Ste. Marie comes 
across Coira O’Hara, the beautiful and noble daughter of a 
disreputable father. She appreciates, as the cold and calcu- 
lating Miss Benham was incapable of doing, the chivalrous, 
idealistic, modern Bayard who plays his knightly part on the 
woefully reduced arena open to knighthood in modern times. 
To reveal the issue would be to spoil part of the pleasure in 
store for the reader of this pleasant novel, which, though it 
once or twice touches the fringe of the demi-monde, is a clean 
and clever story. 


This is a story* of the cloister 

ANTONIO. versus the hearth, in which the 

By Ernest Oldmeadow. cloister succeeds against its rival 

in retaining the hero, and ulti- 

mately capturing the heroine. It may be said at once, to 

obviate any disturbing surmises, that the novel, as the author 

of Marotz said of that novel, is completely steeped in Catholi- 

cism. Perhaps it is needful now to add that it is one of fas- 

cinating interest. It opens with the dispersion of a Benedic- 

tine monastery in Portugal, by the Government, towards the 

middle of the nineteenth century. This episode is one of the 

best pieces of work in the story, and may form a modern 

companion piece to Father Benson’s description of a similar 
scene in The King’s Achievement. 

Antonio, one of the expelled monks, on the eve of cele- 
brating his first Mass when the community is broken up, re- 
solves that he will go into the world and set himself to gain 
money enough to purchase back the monastery property from 
the confiscators, in order once more that the Opus Dei may 
be chanted in the old stalls by sons of St. Benedict. With 
this vow upon his shoulders, he sets forth to seek his fortune. 
Fate starts him in a wine merchant’s warehouse; and in the 
course of time he finds himself visiting’ the houses of the 


* Antonio, By Ernest Oldmeadow. New York: The Century Company. 
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English nobility to sell the vintages of Portugal. Having made 
some money he returns to Portugal; and, passing as a peas- 
ant, he begins vine growing in the vicinity of his old monas- 
tery. The rustic belles set their caps to catch the prosperous 
young peasant; and the attempt of two worthy people to 
capture him for their daughter introduces some delightful 
scenes of rustic Portuguese life. In vain, however, is the net 
spread in sight of the bird. 

The struggle begins, however, when the high-born, uncon- 
ventional English girl, Isabel, comes on the scene. She has 
been fascinated with Antonio in England; and as her father 
has purchased the monastery on account of some valuable 
decorations which, to the grief of Antonio, he plans to remove, 
Isabel and Antonio are soon thrown much together. He loves 
the girl with a love which the author very cleverly shows to 
be without sexual passion. Isabel, though haughty and capri- 
cious, soon becomes a suppliant for his affection, or rather 
for a declaration of it. For she believes he loves her, but that 
being, as she imagines, of lowly birth, he hesitates to ask 
her hand. A somewhat perilous situation; and one to which, 
we fancy, no spiritual director would permit a young monk 
to expose himself. However, the author, who shows himself 
at home in theology and rubrics, and in the Catholic appre- 
ciation of the religious ideal, manages the delicate situations 
skillfully, though somewhat fancifully, and gives us some tender 
pages, wet with tears and luminous with the love of the things 
that are above. The hero never falters from his high pur- 
pose, and has his reward, again with some attendant circum- 
stances to which a spiritual director would take emphatic ex- 
ception, when he perceives Isabel among the assistants at his 
first Mass in the restored monastery. 


A competent translator has placed 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. at the service of English readers 

' Dom Baudot’s interesting and in- 

structive history of the Roman Breviary.* The work is one of 
the best among the Science et Religion series of Bloud et Cie., 
where the standard of scholarship and execution is uniformly 


* The Roman Breviary: Its Sources and History. By Dom Jules Baudot, Benedictine of 
Farnborough. Translated from the French by a Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. St, 
Louis: B, Herder. ; 
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high. To sketch the origin of the Breviary demands research 
into dim paths through the earliest ages of the Church, 
before her public prayer had received any systematic organi- 
zation or uniformity. The divine authority of the Pontiffs, as 
Dom Baudot observes, intervened only at later stages, and 
then to control the slow development which from the begin- 
ning had been progressing under the influence of the clergy 
and laity. 

The historian distinguishes three chief periods in this devel- 
opment, and divides his work accordingly. They are: (1) The 
Patristic Period, the period of formation, presenting in germ 
the different canonical hours and their chief elements; it ex- 
tends from the earliest years of the Church down to the pon- 
tificate of St. Gregory at the end of the sixth century. (2) The 
Middle Ages, extending from St. Gregory to the Council of 
Trent. (3) The Modern Period, beginning with the reformation 
and reconstruction introduced by Trent, and extending down to 
our own day. The author zealously strives for historical ac- 
curacy, and as large a measure of completeness in detail as 
can be expected in a hand-book of this size. He has followed, 
in the main, the great work of his German confrére, Dom 
Baiimer, published in 1895; and has drawn also from the less 
portly but much more readable work of Mgr. Batiffol, of which 
we possess an English translation. 

The book presents the Divine Office as a fine illustration 
of the manner in which the life of the Church has grown 
through its innate varied forces and impulses, shaped into uni- 
formity through the guidance of authority. The last chapter 
of the book discusses the reformations that have been sug- 
gested as desirable at the present moment. Dom Baudot gives 
a brief outline of the several schemes for revision submitted 
by various nationalities to the Vatican Council. All of them, 
with the exception of the Canadian, suggest that whatever, in the 
legends, does not agree with historical criticism should be ex- 
pugned; and the French asked that the choice of saints might 
be made more Catholic, by reducing the number of those 
saints who belong to Rome and are scarcely known outside 
the Eternal City. Among the author’s own suggestions are— 
the cutting down of some of the legends of the second noc- 
turn, especially in the offices of more modern saints; and at- 
tention to recent literary and historical studies. To empha- 
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size this latter recommendation he points out that in the 
office of the Immaculate Conception, which he justly says 
is so dogmatically important, a passage is taken from the 
Cogitis me, which, while attributed to St. Jerome, is a pious 
fraud of the learned Abbot Ambrosius Autpert, of pre-Car- 
lovingian times. 

The lesson of this history may be summed up in the 
writer’s words: ‘‘ The Canonical hours are a magnificent growth 
of divine service, the germ of which has been planted in 
apostolic times; it is the living development of ritual de- 
votions which have their root in the needs of the human 
heart and in the relations of the man and the Christian with 
his Creator and Redeemer.” 


The St. Paul Catholic Historical 

THE CHURCH IN THE Society, which has for its object 
NORTHWEST. the preservation of whatever his- 

torical documents concerning the 

Church in the Northwestern States it may be able to gather, 
presents as the first fruits of its labor a volume of lively in- 
terest.* From the human, as well as from the historical point 
of view, its most attractive contents are a number of letters 
written over half a century ago, which give us some realistic 
glimpses of the conditions of the Northwest at that time, 
when “in St. Paul, the largest town in the territory, there was 
no need of more than one priest.”” This modest estimate of 
the needs of St. Paul is to be found in a letter of a semina- 
rian, a New Yorker, who, previous to his ordination, did good 
catechetical work among the Whites and Indians. This letter 
alone would make the volume worth preservation. The writer’s 
unflattering estimate of life in St. Paul would not, perhaps, be 
judged by some devout New Yorkers to stand in need of 


much amendment to bring it up-to-date. ‘The only thing,” 


he writes to his friend, A. J. Donnelly, afterwards pastor of 
St. Michael’s, New York, ‘“‘ that can sustain a New Yorker in 
this wild country is a speedy release from this life and a 
good place in the next.” 


* Acta et Dicta. A Collection of Historical Data Regarding the Origin and Growth of 
the Catholic Church in the Northwest. St. Paul, Minn.: The St. Paul Catholic Historical 
Society. 
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_ The present situation of the Church 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. in France is sending the reading 
world back to the study of the great 
Revolution, since to obtain any intelligent view of the crisis 
of to-day one must seek the clue to it in the mother move- 
ment of the eighteenth century. All the historians of that epoch 
recount incidentally, each according to his own prepossessions, 
the story of that struggle in its religious aspect. To make 
that point of view the main topic is the task of Pierre de la 
Gorce, whose work * has won the respect of European scholars 
who, in many instances, do not share his sympathies. What 
these sympathies are may be inferred from the language in 
which he defines the scope of this, the first volume of his 
work: “‘I would reconstruct, in a general tableau, the history 
of the Catholics and priests of France, from the day when the 
infant Revolution deprived them of their privileges till that 
other day when, purified by poverty, refined by persecution, 
strengthened by martyrdom, they re-entered their abandoned 
temples and, at the dawn of a new century, chanted the Easter 
Alleluia.” ; 

The first volume, he continues, may be designated as From 
Privilege to Persecution. Accordingly, the author first describes 
at considerable length the privileges accorded to the Church 
under the ancien régime—privilege of worship, privilege of 
jurisdiction, exemption from taxes. He next surveys the riches 
of the Church; and deprecates the pretence made by some 
historians to reach an accurate figure in so complicated a 
problem. Discussing the origin of the Church’s riches, he 
shows how they were entrusted, during the course of centuries, 
to the clergy for two specific reasons: charity towards the liv- 
ing indigent, and charity towards the dead who were in need 
of help. 

For long ages the clergy were, on the whole, faithful to 
their trust. But in the course of time—we follow the gist of 
M. de la Gorce’s exposition—after faithfully fulfilling her trust 
towards the living and the dead, the Church saw a great cor- 
ruption ensue. “I wish in a word to characterize this deca- 
dence. It is summarized in the separation of two things mor- 
ally indivisible; that is, the wealth accumulated by the liber- 


* Histoire Religieuse de la Revolution Francaise. Tome I. Par Pierre de la Gorce, 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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ality of the faithful, and the pious obligations with which this 
wealth was charged.” The wealth became the spoil of the 
aristocracy in the Church, French or Italian, and was fre- 
quently spent in an unworthy manner; while the duties de- 
volved upon the inferior clergy. These received a comparatively 
insignificant wage, frequently only a wretched pittance, for ful- 
filling the services for the discharge of which former piety had 
given the revenues that were now spent in Rome and Paris. Be- 
hind the worldly vanities which had been hung around the Church, 
M. de la Gorce shows, there existed, especially in the cloisters 
of women, a power of prayer and charity which, in the ap- 
proaching hour of persecution, was to make glorious amends 
for the errors of the ancien régime. 

Our historian relates, in detail, the course of events that 
resulted in the destruction of the privileges of the Church. 
He follows step by step the proceedings of the Assembly which 
carried out the confiscation of all ecclesiastical property, and 
subsequently introduced the “civil constitution” of the clergy. 
The chief characters in this drama, the conflicts and aims of 
the various parties and classes, the negotiations with Rome, 
and the methods and results attending the attempt of the civil 
power to force the oath upon the clergy, are treated with a 
thorough grasp, and M. de la Gorce’s pictures of men and 
measures exhibit both an intimate knowledge of his subject 
and a keen analytical knowledge of human nature. A page or 
two describing the frame of mind of the average country curé 
when confronted by the order to take the oath to the consti- 
tution are at least the equal of any of the famous passages of 
Macaulay’s England. The last book of the volume follows. the 
religious situation down to the separation of the Assemdb/é Con- 
stituant, in September, 1791. The following volume will deal 
with the era of persecution. 


The person for whom the papers 
AUXILIUM INFIRMORUM: which make up this little book * 
were written was an invalid for 
eight years; and, before her death, she begged that they might 
be published in book form in order that other souls might also 
obtain from them the spiritual benefit which she had reaped, 


* Auzilium Infirmerum. A Manual forthe Sick. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the Ber- 
mingham Oratory. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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The readings or meditations treat of subjects suitable to the 
sick, and, without following any comprehensive system, they 
touch upon most of the phases and trials of illness, and the 
spiritual needs and opportunities that accompany sickness, 
especially when it is a prolonged condition of invalidism. The 
thought is not so concentrated as that of Ozanam’s Bible of 
the Sick ; and, perhaps, for that reason may be more adapted 
to many sufferers who are unable to make any vigorous men- 
tal effort. 


From historic Maynooth comes a 
THE MASS IN THE INFANT contribution, modest in size and val- 
CHURCH. uable in quality, to the large vol- 
By Rev. Garrett Pierse. ume of positive theology which has, 
of late years, been growing around 
the Blessed Eucharist. This is a treatise,* written by a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor in theology in Maynooth. The 
occasion of the work is a sufficient guarantee that it will pass 
the test of critical judgment. The author’s purpose is to pre- 
sent whatever documentary, monumental, and liturgical evidence 
there is to be found in the records of the age, 150 to 250 A. D., 
to prove that at this time Mass existed in the Church. ‘‘My 
task,” he says, “is not to determine whether the varying 
opinions of modern Catholic writers are found in distant an- 
tiquity. I speak only of definitive and authoritative teaching.” 
He limits his scope to showing first, that the Church of that 
age held the Mass to be an objective sacrifice, not merely a 
sacrifice of praise or thanksgiving, nor a rude commemoration 
of the sacrifice of the Cross; and, secondly, that the Church 
held that the object offered in the Eucharistic Sacrifice was 
the body and blood of Christ. 

Beginning with St. Justin and the other sub-apostolic Fa- 
thers, Dr. Pierse presents all the testimony that survives of the 
Fathers and other writers of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
He marshals his evidence with admirable lucidity, which is se- 
cured largely by separating the two questions: Does the wit- 
ness testify to the belief in an objective sacrifice? And, Does 
he testify to the belief that this sacrifice was the body and 
blood of Christ? And the value of his conclusions is enhanced 


* The Mass in the Infant Church. By the Rev. Garrett Pierse. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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by the care he takes not to put on any text a strain heavier 
than it will bear. 

The section treating of monumental evidence is, necessa- 
rily, rather meagre; for this part of the subject would demand 
a measure of archeological illustrations that is not to be looked 
for in a dissertation for the doctorate. But the author has 
done all that could be expected of him when he has described 
the chief pictures and other objects that bear witness to the 
Mass in the early Church; and his search for liturgical evidence 
through the Fathers has been painstaking and fruitful. He has 
traced the progress throughout, from cemparative indefinite- 
ness to growing precision, in the idea of the Mass; and sets 
forth with vigor the mass of proof that shatters the theories 
of Renz, Wieland, and Harnack. Theological students are in- 
debted to Dr. Pierse for a work that will serve to supplement 
and control the deficiencies of most of their text-books on the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


The Sisters of Notre Dame are to 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. be congratulated on the neat, clear, 

and appropriately scaled little text- 
book of early Church history* which they have just issued. 
It contains a compendious statement, in condensed narrative 
form, of the important events and phases of the history of the 
Church from the beginning down to the conversion of Britain 
and Ireland. They are to be congratulated still more warmly 
if, as must be the case, this book may be taken as an index 
of the knowledge of Church history which they exact from their 
pupils. A set of examination papers based upon it would be 
a catastrophic experience for a large proportion of our Catholic 
college boys. 

The book will make demands on the teacher; for, unless 
he or she merely aims at loading the pupils’ memory with facts 
and figures, a great deal of explanation must be attached to 
the text in order to make it interesting or even properly intel- 
ligible. And we should recommend that in a future edition 
maps should be added. Unless the pupil acquires a consider- 
able geographic knowledge as a setting for the historical, only 
a jumble of words, attached to no definite idea, will be all that 


* Leading Events in the History of the Church. Part 1. Written for Schools. By the 
Sisters of Notre Damc. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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he or she will have as a reward for committing to memory an 
immense number of names, such as Cappadocia, Amalfi, Thes- 
salonica, etc., etc. A number of the illustrations might be 
profitably exchanged for maps of the various countries. For 
example, one of the journeyings of St. Paul would be of im- 
mensely more value for the study of history than is the repro- 
duction of some painter’s conception of the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen; and a similar remark might be made with regard to 
the pictures of St. George in medieval armor, and St. Patrick 
traversing Ireland. Why not, also, to introduce the pupil to 
the nature of historical science, indicate and explain the char- 
acter of some, at least, of the chief sources from which our 
knowledge of the past is obtained ? These comments are made 
not to disparage the present form,' but as suggestions towards 
the further perfection of this meritorious and much-needed lit- 
tle text-book. 


The meditations by Ephraem on 

MEDITATIONS AND IN- the Mysteries of the Rosary* are 

STRUCTIONS ON THE more pithy, suggestive, and origi- 

BLESSED VIRGIN. nal than most of the new books 

of this kind; it indulges less in 

imagination, relies more closely on the truths of faith and the 

Gospel history, and cultivates that sobriety of thought and il- 

lustration which is congenial to the English-speaking world. 

Each meditation might, on occasion, be easily turned into a 
solid and simply eloquent discourse. 


‘is. Another set of meditations, more extensive in scope and 


more elaborate in treatment, is the Belgian work of Father 
Vermeersch, S.J., the first volume t of which has just been done 
into irreproachable English by Mr. Humphrey Page, one of the 
officials of the Papal Court. The first part consists of medita- 
tions on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, with a short intro- 
duction on the origin and meaning of each feast. The second 
part, intended specially for the Month of May, is based on the 
incidents recorded of Mary in the Gospels. The present vol- 


* And the Word Was Made Flesh. Short Meditations on the Fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary. By Ephraem. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin. For the Use of the Clergy and the 
Faithful. By A. Vermeersch, S.J. Translated by W. Humphrey Page, K.S.G. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 
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ume does not include the third part of the original work, viz., 
that devoted to the predestination of Mary. While the author 
has followed a popular form of exposition, he has embodied in 
it all the ascetical and dogmatic theology pertaining to the 
subject. Accordingly he offers his book both to the faithful 
at large and to preachers in particular. To both classes of 
readers he has endeavored to present exact conclusions sup- 
ported by solid reasoning, ‘‘ never relying on mere legends or 
false interpretations of Holy Scripture.” Without assuming the 
polemical tone the auther, as occasion arises, deals gently but 
effectively with the principal criticisms and objections urged 
by non-Catholics against the position occupied by Mary in the 
Catholic Church. Besides the exposition of doctrine the medi- 
tations urge, in the light of Mary’s example, the practice of 
the Christian virtues; and here the counsel is precise and prac- 
tical. It is to be regretted that the publishers could not see 
their way to co-operate efficiently with the splendid effort of 
the author to extend and strengthen the devotion to the Mother 
of God, by issuing this book at a more attractive price. 


From a better known, but less methodical, pen than the 
Belgian Jesuit’s comes another book* devoted to the glory of 
Mary. Under the title of Behold Your Mother we find a collec- 
tion of characteristic papers, eloquent, tender, diffuse, now rising 
to true poetry, now condescending to the commonplace, from 
the veteran Father Matthew Russell, S.J. He writes in his 
own familiarly discursive vein, liberally seasoned with personal 
reminiscences, which affects the reader as if, instead of follow- 
ing the cold print, he were listening to living, persuasive lips. 
Perhaps we may close this notice by citing the author’s own 
appreciation of the book, not however without adding the com- 
mentary that his estimate is a more correct reflection of his 
own modesty than of the intrinsic worth of this sweet little 
volume: ‘‘‘ Another book about the Blessed Virgin!’ Yes; 
although far better books exist already in abundance; but this 
new one may fall under eyes that would never read those bet- 
ter books; and God may, perhaps, use these simple pages to 
inspire some hearts with the filial love that is due to our 
Mother in Heaven.” 


* Behold Your Mother. The Blessed Virgin’s Goodness and Greatness. By Matthew 
Russell, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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The second book of the “ Reli- 
RELIGION—SECOND BOOK. gion’”’ series,* written for children, 

by Doctors Pace and Shields of 
the Catholic University, on scientific, pedagogical principles, 
aims at impressing on the child’s mind the idea that every- 
where in the universe there is a Divine law, and that, in the 
case of man, this law imposes a rule of conduct which cannot 
be violated with impunity. The method pursued is in ac- 
cordance with approved educational theory. It employs fa- 
miliar things to impart religious ideas, and thereby obviates 
the danger of conveying to the child the false impression that 
religion is something foreign to everyday life, and is to be 
kept apart from all else in a compartment of itsown. Having 
conveyed the truth of the existence of natural laws, the book 
introduces the supernatural, in the person of Christ. The his- 
tory of His birth, childhood, and some of His striking miracles, 
and, afterwards, the history of the Creation and Fall of man 
are told. All this information is conveyed in the method which 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


This method can claim the highest approbation; for it was 
employed by the Master Himself, who taught the most pro- 
found religious and moral truths in parables taken from the 
everyday life of his hearers. 

The educator of the present day Jabors uncer the Cifficulty 
arising from the fact that among the two great classes into 
which our juvenile population may be divided, rural and urban, 
there is but little in common regarding the things and habits 
which fall under everyday notice. While the ways of birds, 
the character of cattle, flowers, weeds, and trees, are matters 
of which every country child may be assumed to have an in- 
timate knowledge, to his city brother these things are by no 
means familiar. The latter, on the other hand, is master of 
expert information regarding street cars, taxicabs, the police 
and fire departments, the respective characteristics of the vari- 
ous races of Europe, with a small encyclopedia of industrial 
and sociological knowledge of which the country child is almost 
entirely ignorant. This difficulty the editors of this series have 


* Religion—Second Book. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press, 
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evidently perceived, and will continue to keep in view during 
the preparation of the subsequent numbers of this excellent 
series. As this method is something of a departure from the 
old trodden path, it meets in some quarters with no great 
amount of sympathy. It is not alone conservative John Bull 
who glories in the maxim that all changes, even if they are 
for the better, are to be deprecated. This obstacle, however, 
always yields before the pressure of genuine merit. 


“In the life of Christ is found an 
CHRIST AND THE CHILD inexhaustible wealth of illustra- 
MIND. tions of a nature to make cate- 
chetical instruction clear and in- 
teresting,” says the preface to a book* which is an important 
contribution to the literature of religious instruction, To the 
mind of every thinking person of to-day the greatest problem 
that faces us as Catholics is the well-grounding of our children 
in the principles of Catholic faith and conduct. In their early 
days we must give them a knowledge and an enthusiasm that 
will make them intelligent, strong men and women, able to 
face and to withstand the temptations that must inevitably be 
faced in this day of doubt, of questioning, of lax principles. 
Let any one question a grown-up Catholic, and in many cases 
he will be utterly shocked at that Catholic’s ignorance of the 
life of Christ—yes, of the elementary truths of the faith which 
he nominally professes before the world. Where lies the fault ? 
Is it with the instructor? Is it with the child? Is it with the 
individual who is so apathetic that, from the beginning to the 
end of the year, he never reads a line of religious literature? 
Whatever may be the answer, one of the most efficacious 
means to secure for the child a right start, and to give him an 
impetus that will urge him on in the right way all through life, 
is a knowledge of the words, deeds, and actions of our own 
Blessed Lord. ‘In proportion as our Lord becomes a vivid 
reality to their young minds, and they come to know Him in- 
timately and feel His tender love for them, will their love for 
Him be molded and formed.” We quote again from the pref- 
ace; and the quotation is eminently true. 
So, though it be but a small volume, its worth is extremely 


* The Life of Christ. Course of Lectures Combining the Principal Events in the Life of 
our Lord With the Catechism, By Mary Virginia Merrick, St. Louis: B. Herder, 
VOL. XxC.—8 
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precious. For the teacher of the young, for mothers and fa- 
thers who have a real interest in the Christian growth of their 
children, for the children themselves, and, of course, for priests 
who are pre-eminently the pastors of the lambs, that they 
may use it themselves and that they may commend it to in- 
structors, we also recommend this volume by Mary Virginia 
Merrick. The book is prefaced by an introduction by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons. In combination with the catechism 
Miss Merrick shows forth in a most opportune and telling way 
the events of our Lord’s life that will best bring home to chil- 
dren the value of the lesson and throw upon it the light of 
our Lord’s example. It is a work that required much labor 
and much sympathy with, and knowledge of, the child’s mind. 
Our sincere hope is that it will meet with wide encouragement, 
and that, through the zeal and good will of those who have 
an interest in the instruction of the young, it will be able to 
do the work for which its author so faithfully labors. 


The author of this handbook ®* 

CHOOSING A VOCATION. was engaged in the work of the 
By Frank Parsons, Ph.D. Vocation Bureau established in 
Boston by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 

the daughter of Agassiz, and one of Boston’s munificent phil- 
anthropists. The purpose of the bureau is to develop voca- 
tional counsellors trained to give expert guidance to young 
people about to choose a career in life. Professor Parsons, who 
had considerable experience in this work, set himself the task 
of becoming counsellor to the counsellors, and providing them 
with a systematic method of carrying out their work. His 
starting-point is that there are three broad factors in the 
choice of a vocation: (1) A clear understanding of yourself, 
your aptitudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, resources, limita- 
tions, and their causes; (2) A knowledge of the requirements 
and conditions of success, advantages and disadvantages, com- 
pensation, opportunities, and prospects in different lines of 
work; (3) True reasoning on the relations of these two groups 
of facts. He first takes up the question of personal data; in- 
dicating how the mentor is to conduct his investigations in 
order to obtain a proper knowledge of his client’s character, 


* Choosing a Vocation, By Frank Parsons, Ph.D. New York and Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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ability, and aptitudes. Then he passes on to the industrial 
problem. He has drawn up extensive tables of the conditions 
requisite to efficiency, and others setting forth the wages to 
be expected, the prospect of employment, the hygenic condi- 
tions prevailing in the various occupations. A large bibliog- 
raphy of works for profitable reading in history, economics, 
politics, biography, is suggested. Finally a number of “sam- 
ple cases” are recorded for the purpose of showing the good 
results that can be achieved by intelligent direction of this 
kind. To educators and others who share the responsibility of 
directing young persons to select a profession or trade the 
book will amply repay study. 


The latest addition to the “St, 

CARDINAL POLE. Nicholas Series,” is a life of Car- 

dinal Pole,* composed in the sim- 

ple, popular, yet accurately historical style which characterizes 
the other biographical monographs of the collection. It brings 
out, in full relief against the gloomy background, the pathetic 
figure of the retiring, scholarly, saintly prelate whom circum- 
stances forced to take a leading part on a bloodstained stage 
crowded with brutal enemies, unscrupulous men of action, and 
treacherous friends. The story of Henry’s divorce, the reign 
of Mary, and the Great Reconciliation are related clearly and 
picturesquely. The author deals very gently with the motives 
of Paul IV. in the matter of the charge of heresy which the 
Pope permitted or promoted against the Cardinal; and the con- 
duct of Philip of Spain towards England is put in a more fa- 
vorable light than it isin Zhe Queen’s Tragedy of Father Ben- 
son, who contributes a short but pithy preface to this volume. 


: The subject of this biography,+ 
MOTHER STE. MARIE. bornin 1803, was, like many other 
’ valiant women, who in our own 
times have done noble service for religion, a member of a no- 
ble French family. At the age of about thirty she founded a 
congregation in France which took the title of the Society of 


* The Angelical Cardinal, Reginald Pole. By C. M: Anthony. New York Benziger 
Brothers. 

t Life of the Reverend Mother Ste. Marie, Henriette le Forestier d'Ossville, Foundress of 
the Society of the Faithful Virgin, Translated from the French by W. A. Phillipson. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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the Faithful Virgin. Its work is the education of girls and 
general works of charity. In 1846 she founded a convent in 
Norwood, a suburb of London; and afterwards she sent out 
sisters to establish what has proved a flourishing and fruitful 
foundation in the British West Indies; The biography is a 
very detailed one, and incidentally affords intimate glimpses of 
the struggles and crosses borne by those who, in the days of 
Wiseman, contributed to bring about the “ Second Spring” in 
England. Mother Ste. Marie had her share of crosses from 
within and without till her death in 1857. She and her sisters 
were involved in vexatious law proceedings, instigated by the 
insane rancor of Protestant bigotry against convents. One of 
these incidents has bequeathed to us a characteristic letter of 
Cardinal Newman, reproduced in the Life. When the sisters 
found ruin staring them in the face they unexpectedly received 
the following letter from Newman, who had recently been con- 
demned to pay the heavy costs of the Achilli trial: 


DEAR REVEREND MorTruHER: I have this morning received 
the amount so charitably contributed to pay the costs of my 
recent trial, and I should like at once to ask you to allow me 
to ofter you a donation of £400 to pay off any debt you may 
have contracted in consequence of the equally unjust proceed- 
ings instituted against you. I owe so much to your prayers 
that, in addition to the fitness of thus disposing of a portion 
of the surplus {that remains to me, I am happy to have it in 
my power to show you, and through you to Catholic France, 
this little mark of gratitude for your generosity in my behalf. 
Begging the continued aid of your good prayers for me and 
mine, I am, etc. 


A chapter on Mother Ste. Marie’s educational methods will, 
perhaps, provoke some mild dissent from American teaching 
sisters. 

The series of lectures delivered in 

EVOLUTION. Berlin, in the presence of an audi- 

ence representing German science, 

about two years ago, by Father Wassman on Biological Evo- 
lution,* may well be accepted as the most authoritative non- 
Official definition of the Catholic position to-day regarding 
this question. The circumstances which led to the delivery 


*The Berlin Discussion of the Problem of Evolution, By Eric Wassman, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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of the course, the conditions under which it was given, the 
criticisms which the lecturer underwent and brilliantly re- 
pelled, all co-operated in attaching a representative character 
to Father Wassman’s competent survey of the evolution 
claims, and his estimate of their value. Professor Haeckel, 
of Jena, having frequently referred to and misrepresented 
some of Father Wassman’s views, as expressed in his Biology 
and the Theory of Evolution, Father Wassman determined 
to express his opinions in Berlin before a scientific audience, 
if possible. A committee of distinguished scientists took 
up the matter, drew up a programme to include, besides 
Father Wassman, a number of well-known scientific advo- 
cates of evolution who would criticize and controvert his 
views. The syllabus drawn up embraced three lectures from 
Father Wassman. The list of opponents contained eleven 
names, most of them belonging to well-known professors; and 
provision was made for a closing speech in which Father 
Wassman should reply to his critics. The present volume con- 
tains the text of the lectures, the closing speech, and most of 
the criticisms, Some of the latter have been omitted; since, 
- alas for the ideals of scientific poise and dignity, some of the 
speakers, neglecting the rigorous rules of the arena, contented 
themselves with launching into abusive attacks of the old- 
fashioned sort against the Society of Jesus and the Catholic 
Church. 

In the first lecture Father Wassman gives a short account 
of the scientific hypothesis of evolution, which in his second, 
he carefully distinguishes from evolution as a. philosophy of 
life, and, besides, he draws the line between, on the one side, 
the evolution theory which is perfectly compatible with theism, 
and, on the other, the atheistic principles incorporated with it 
by Haeckel and others. The third lecture deals with the ques- 
tion whether the theory can be applied to the descent of man. 
The. speaker frequently elucidated his views by illustrations 
from his favorite science of. entomology, in which he stands 
an acknowledged master. 

Father Wassman accepts all the established facts in favor 
of evolution; admits the evidence offered to prove that new 
species have evolved in large numbers from a common source, 
Thus far, he shows, the evolution theory is perfectly consistent 
with the doctrine of a Personal Creator. In the third and 
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most important lecture he reviews closely all the evidence of- 
fered in support of the descent of man from the lower animals, 
and signally points out how the proofs fail to support the ex- 
treme evolutionist conclusion that is drawn from them. In 
particular, he scores severely the argument urged from the al- 
leged resemblances between human blood and the blood of the 
higher apes; as well as the one based on the characteristics of 
the Neanderthal cranium. 

The discussion which followed the lectures, notwithstanding 
the rules previously laid down, did not confine itself to the 
subject in hand; and many of the speakers, instead of answer- 
ing his arguments, directed their remarks against the lecturer; 
sometimes accusing him of having introduced theology into his 
exposition, sometimes challenging his right as an entomologist 
to speak as a scientist. However, one may gather a correct 
idea of the impression made by Father Wassman from a criti- 
cism which, during the storm that arose in the press after the 
discussion, appeared from a hostile source in the non-Catholic 
Hochland: “The disgraceful fact remains that Wassman, an 
insignificant priest, in consequence of his training, and not of 
his intellectual abilities, speaking as a philosopher, routed our 
collective scientists, and in the course of the discussion, dis- 
played the greatest tact in combating that scientific arrogance 
which deals with truths that are limited to an existence of 
twenty-five years, as Ibsen-Stockmann tells us, whereas the 
Church, in her exalted wisdom, is fully conscious that no 
earthly truth of any kind whatever can be contrary to a divine 
truth.” 

No one who carefully studies these highly instructive lec- 
tures, and the subsequent attacks made on them, can refuse to 
approve Father Wassman’s assertion, that his eleven opponents 
did not, individually or even collectively, succeed in encoun- 
tering or refuting him on the grounds of scientific facts or of 
the philosophical deductions from them. And when we con- 
sider the quality of the attacking phalanx, we may take for 
granted that the doctrines which Father Wassman has so ably 
championed “‘do not clash with the principles of really free 
research.” This is a book which should be in the hands of 
every student of philosophy. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (7 Aug.): ‘The Attack Upon the Act of 1902” 
tells the victory of denominational schools in the “‘ Swan- 
sea School Case.” The point at issue asked whether “a 
local authority had the right to differentiate between 
two sets of schools, and to pay teachers of equal quali- 
fications, and doing the same work, at different rates 
only because some were employed in council and others 
in voluntary schools.” The king’s bench decided in the 
negative.———Mr. Francis O. Clutton writes against the 
acceptance of the miracle of the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius, and agrees with Father Thurs- 
ton that ‘the whole matter is one for further inquiry 
and suspension of judgment.”———Extracts from a char- 
acteristic article of G. K. Chesterton in The Church 
Socialist Quarterly on ‘‘The Staleness of Modernism.” 
(14 Aug.): “The Royal Declaration” captions a rather 
pointed criticism of the present Government for its 
failure to do aught towards changing this document so 
offensive to Catholics. ‘‘The Chancellor tells us it is 
wrong, the Prime Minister says it is intolerable, and 
yet both acquiesce.” An Englishman’s impression of 
the great gathering at Cologne on the occasion of the 
Eucharistic Congress—one of great admiration. Copy 
of “A Catholic Layman’s” letter to The Times anent 
the late Father Tyrrell. It replies to charges made by 
The Times “that the funeral of Father Tyrrell evidenced 
an equal lack of logic and charity on the part of the 
Church; whose decision in the matter was “an act of 
vindictiveness and a triumph over charity and justice.” 
(21 Aug.): That the falling birth-rate is a serious prob- 
lem for the United Kingdom is evident from the report 
of the Registrar General—_——Father R. H. Benson gives 
his views on the obstacles and aids to the progress of 
Catholicism in England. Socialism, the Broad Church 
movement, and a sectarian spirit among Catholics, are 
the stumbling stones; while the respect and reverence 
of non-Catholics for the Church, their craving after some 
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religious authority, and the missionary spirit growing 
among Catholics, are the hopes of future Catholicism. 


The Month (Aug.): “ The Conversion of Socialism,” a dialogue 


by Father Garrold. ‘‘ Sociology and the historical argu- 
ment, if properly used, may go far towards effecting 
the conversion of Socialism.” ‘‘ Only those who vener- 
ate the past are the fertile initiators of the future.”— 

P. A. Sillard discusses Oliver Wendell Holmes, “the 
‘Elia’ of America,” as essayist and poet. ‘‘Holmes is 
more vigorous, more versatile than Lamb.”——C, C. 
Martindale, continuing “Two Histories of Religion,” 
shows how M. Reinach bases his biblical criticism on 
Loisy and his history upon Lea and Voltaire. 
In ‘‘ The Grail Legend in Modern Literature” T. Elliot 
Ranken shows that, had Tennyson believed in Transub- 
stantiation, ‘‘his interpretation would have been not only 
more practical but infinitely nobler and more beautiful.” 
——‘“ Impressions of Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J.,” con- 
tinued. “Onward Ever” or ‘‘ Continuity ” in London, 
by James Britten, is a study of the Catholic revival in 
the Established Church——Father Herbert Thurston 
deals with ‘Clerical Celibacy in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church.” ‘The existence of the law against the mar- 
riage of those in Holy Orders (the word priest in 
Anglo-Saxon bearing the general meaning ecclestastic) 
was not less clearly recognized or more laxly observed 
in this country than elsewhere in Western Christendom.” 








The Hibbert Journal (July): In “‘ Religious Life and Thought 


in Germany To-Day”’ Professor H. Weinel sees three 
movements: the Idealism of Eucken and the scholarly 
investigation of Harnack, Herrmann, and Jiilicher; the 
Buddhistic pessimism of Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Von 
Hartmann; and Nature-Mysticism or anti-Christian Mon- 
ism of Kalthoff, Ellen Key, and Johannes Miiller.—— 
“Jesus or Christ,” a reply to Mr. Roberts (January num- 
ber) by G. K. Chesterton and Professor J. H. Moulton. 
Mr. Chesterton finds Christ, if only “one of the ordi- 
nary teachers of men, ‘splendid, suggestive, but full of 
riddles and outrageous demands’; but if God, ‘ He would 
give us a sensation that He was turning all our stand- 
ards upside down and yet that He had undeniably put 
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them the right way up.’” Professor Moulton says: “ Nei- 

ther Jesus nor Christ could do it (¢. ¢., attract all men); 

Jesus Christ alone can work the marvel we see to-day.” 

“Moral Force in War,” by Lieutenant-General Hart, 

quotes ‘‘Napoleon’s dictum that the moral forces are to 

the physical as three to one.”———“‘ The Confusion of 

Pragmatism,” says Professor Ladd, is aggravated by “ its 

unfortunate temper and style,” and “its disregard of a 

reasonable demand to criticize its underlying assumptions. 

Pragmatism turns out to be either a pretty thorough- 

going agnosticism or a highly emotional idealism.” 

“Choice,” by F. C. S. Schiller, says that “the existence 

of moral beings protests against the fallacy of Determin- 

ism.”———Professor B. D. Eerdmans, on ‘A New De- 
velopment in Old Testament Criticism.” “Is Nature 

Good? A Conversation,” by Professor John Dewey. 

‘*The Mohammedan Cult of Saints,” says Professor E. 

Montet, “rivals the Christian or Indian, with which it 

offers numerous points of resemblance or comparison.” 

Louis T. More, in “ Atomic Theories and Modern 
Physics,” urges scientists “to confine their efforts to the 
discovery of natural phenomena and their classification 
into general laws derived by logical mathematical pro- 
cesses.” “The Scottish Establishment,” by the Rev. 
D. Frew. “Kant’s Transcendental ‘sthetic in the 
Light of Modern Mathematics,” says Professor W. B. 
Smith, exhibits “prevailing unclearness, the endless re- 
iterations, and the contradictions—the hall-mark of gen- 
ius,” yet “his doctrine is not wholly and irredeemably 
invalidated.” 

Expository Times (Aug.): The theory of atonement from a 
Jewish point of view, considered by Rabbi Adler, “ An- 
glo-Jewish Memories,” and synopsized under “ States of 
Recent Exposition.” In a last analysis, says the Rabbi, 
the modern Jew defends no theory, for the simple rea- 
son that he admits “no doctrine of atonement” in real- 
ity. Now that ‘‘the halo of martyrdom is a little less 
dazzling to our eyes,” Rev. Cyril W. Emmett thinks it 
‘more possible to examine the books of M. Loisy in the 
better light of common day ”—so, under “ M. Loisy and 
the Gospel Story,” we find a thorough analysis of the 
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Abbé’s views—principally as set forth in his Les Evan- 
giles Synoptiques—with a trenchant criticism of the same. 
Rev. A. S. Martin offers a proof that “the original 
and normative character of Christianity, though strongly 
contested, has not been disproved. “The Date of the 
Crucifixion,” by Rev. David Smith, gives a brief history 
of this puzzling question, with a plea for the non-rejec- 
tion of the Johannine report—“ for, while critics are 
right in accepting the synoptic account, it may be ques- 
tioned whether their rejection of the Johannine account, 
as irreconcilable therewith, be not a hasty verdict. 








Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Aug.): ‘The Definition of Moral 


Obligation,” says Rev. J. S. Hickey, O.C., is ‘‘a ne- 
cessity resulting from the known will of a superior, of 
our doing (or omitting) an action physically free but 
required for the preservation of the objective and natu- 
ral order of things.” The history of Colonel Richard 
Grace continued.—Rev. P. J. Dowling, C.M., in “A 
Plea for Continuation Schools,” urges the clergy to favor 
these night schools because of Ireland’s educational de- 
ficiencies. Rev. Wilfred Lescher, O.P., says that “‘ The 
Progress of Scholastic Philosophy,” since Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical, has not been fully successful, since it has not 
been everywhere recognized as the philosophy of finding 
truth as opposed to the philosophy of search. “When 
Gael met Greek,” second article by Tomas Ua Nuallain. 
“The Science of Ethics,” by C. Murphy, is a eulo- 
gistic review of the Rev. Dr. Cronin’s book with that title. 











Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): Mgr. Baudrillart praises the 


achievements of the Universities of Paris, Lille, Lyons, 
Angers, and Toulouse in the higher education: of clergy 
and laity, and in the formation of Catholic savants and 
apologists.——Prince Louis d’Orléans et Bragance, con- 
tinuing his articles on ‘‘Chile,” describes Valparaiso, its 
earthquake disaster of 1906, and the exploitation of the 
saltpetre section. “The Canadian Spirit,” says Louis 
Arnould, is an amalgam of the qualities of old France 
and of England with American greed, vanity, sensation- 
alism, and political corruption. “The New House,” 








a novel by Philippe Regnier, continued.——‘“ Lucian 
Bonaparte and His Departure from Rome in 1810,” by 
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J. Moulard. Francois de Witt-Guizot discusses ‘‘ The 
French Peasant in Modern Fiction.”———“‘ Economic Life 
and Social Movement,” by A. Béchaux. 

Etudes (20 Aug.): Devotion to our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is enthusiastically maintained at Lourdes, writes 
M. de Tonquédoc. To prove his statement he relates a 
number of miracles worked through prayers to the 
Eucharistic God. Conversion of Protestants through 
the Holy Eucharist, by Emmanuel Abt.——Th. Malley 
contributes the Diary of the Pastoral Visits of Mgr. 
Camille de Neuville. It was a favorite opinion of the 
late O. Hamelin, of the Sorbonne, that under the phi- 
losophy of Kant there was hidden a great mass of 
Scholasticism. M. de Beauprey thinks this is not so. 
On the relations of sense-perceptions and the intellect, 
on the absolute value and autonomy of the latter, on 
the question of moral law—the theories of Kant and St. 
Thomas are as widely different as daylight and dark.—_— 
“The Religious Situation in Brazil,” Joseph Burnichon, 

The works of Father Desurmont; an indefatigable 
missionary of France, are extensively noticed. These, 
we are told, are particularly pure in their doctrine, 
Apostolic in fervor, clear in expression, precise and 
practical in their conclusions. 

Revue du Clergé Frangaise (1 Aug.): J. Paquier writes of 
‘* Quietism,” a theory of spirituality and mysticism which 
he sums up in two propositions: The man who is striv- 
ing for perfection should tend to the annihilation of his 
own activity; and the only activity of the perfect man 
consists in a continual state of union with God by con- 
templation and by love. After pointinggfout the errors 
in this apparently excellent system, the author proceeds 
to trace its origin and its relation to the theological and 
philosophical schools of that period. In the “ Philo- 
sophical Chronicle” A. Ducrocq reviews two works by 
F. Palhories, one a biography of Rosmini and the other 
The Ideological Theory of Galluppi in Its Relations with 
Kant's Philosophy; also one by F. Mentre on Cournot 
and the Renaissance of Probabilism in the Nineteenth 
Century. “The First Pope” is the title of a sermon 
by J. Bricout, published in this number. 
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(15 Aug.): E. Mangenot begins a study of the “‘ Paul- 
inism of Mark.” In this number he gives in brief form 
numerous conflicting opinions put forth by Rationalist 
writers, Holsten, Volkmar, Weiss, and others, with one 
or two opinions from Catholic exegetes. L. Fillion 
continues his study of ‘‘ The Stages of Rationalism in 
its Attacks Upon the Gospels and the Life of Jesus 
Christ.” This article deals with what the author calls the 
Eclectic School dating from 1860. It includes such schol- 
ars as Wellhausen, Wernle, Harnack, and many others, 
In the “Chronicle of the Theological Movement” 
F. Dubois reviews among other works one volume of a 
History of Dogma, by J. Tixeront. This volume covers 
the period from St. Athanasius to St. Augustine (318- 
430). The reviewer notes the opinions of the historian 
on such points as the source of faith, the human igno- 
rance of our Lord, original sin, etc. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 Aug.): ‘‘The Moral Law in 
the Assyro-Babylonian Religion,” says P. Dhorme, O.P., 
was not separated from religion, but religion, as we see 
from catalogues of faults and lists of precepts, com- 
manded duties towards God and men. The views of Le 
Bon, Tylor, and Morgenstern are erroneous.——Michel 
d’Herbigny continues “St. Augustine’s Apologetic Ar- 
guments,”’ this time against the Manichean question 
about evil. A meditation on “Prayer,” by Ph. Pon- 
sard. “It is a desire and an expectation of the better 
thing, with confidence in One who can and will answer 
the desire; it is talking to God.” J. Guibert writes: 
** May I ask priests, who so anxiously seek funds for 
our schools, to be no less anxious to secure the truly 
Christian direction of the classes? Shall we have teach- 
ers enough? Will they be fervent enough?” 














Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Aug.): B. Gallot reviews the 


treatise of M. Rousselot on “The Intellectualism of St. 
Thomas.” This is defined as ‘‘a doctrine which puts 
all the value and intensity of life, the essence of the 
good, in an act of the intelligence,” realized perfectly 
only in God.——“‘ The Beginnings of Greek Philosophy,” 
writes M. Louis; were favored by the absence of a 
strongly organized priestly class, of intangible revealed 
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dogmas, of official commentaries in sacred writings, and 
by the presence of subtle Hellenic dialectics ——-—Dom 
Pastourel, O.S.B., finds that “‘ Egotism,” as described by 
M. Barrés, is not opposed to altruism and is deeply relig- 
ious; it is best summed up in the words of Pascal: 
‘‘The member, in loving the body, loves itself, for the 
part has being only in the whole, by it and for it.” 
A. Bros and O. Habert warn Catholics who inves- 
tigate the history of religions, not to attack theories 
already abandoned; and apologists not to accept unre- 
servedly the affirmations of rationalist savants, especially 
as regards totemism and animism. 





Stimmen aus Maria Laach (7 Aug.): J. Bessmer, S.J., in his 


Revue 


discussion on “Telepathy,” says that science, when 
ruling out the existence of a world of independent 
spirits as an unworthy hypothesis, is yet at a loss to 
explain psychical facts, such as clairvoyance and trans- 
mission of influence. S. Beissel, S.J., continues his 
paper on “The History of Prayer Books’? down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.——V. Cathrein, S.J., 
concludes his article, ‘‘ Ethics and Monistic Evolution- 
ism.”———Heinrich Pesch concludes “ Strikes and Lock- 
outs,” and discusses the possible value of compulsory 
arbitration. “Modern Catholic Literature: a Reply 
to Karl Muth,” by A. Baumgartner, S.J. 

du Monde Catholique (1 Aug.): Among the continued 
articles appearing in this issue we find those of Arthur 
Savaéte dealing with ‘‘ Liberalism in Lower Canada.” 
“The French Clergy Since the Concordat of 1801,” 
by M. Sicard.———Father At’s concluding installment of 
his article on “ The Spanish Apologists for the Nineteenth 
Century.”———“‘ The History of Marmoutier,” by Dom 
Rabory. “The Mysteries of the Inheritance of A. T. 
Stewart’s Vast Fortune,” by Denans d’Artigues.——Alex- 
ander Harmel’s article describing ‘‘The Presentation of 
La Fontaine’s Animals.”———“‘ The Feminine Opening,” 
by Theodore Juan, wherein the author presents to us 
the ideas held by Mme. Auclert, treating the question 
of woman’s vote. 

(15 Aug.): Arthur Savaéte continues his article treating 
of the political and religious difficulties in Lower Canada, 
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and of the appeal of the Catholics of the province of 
Quebec to the Great Leo XIII., together with his reply 
urging them to continue courageously their struggle 
against Liberalism.——‘‘ Marmoutier at the End of the 
Eleventh Century,” by Dom Rabory.——In “ The Fem- 
inine Opening,” by Theodore Juan, it is his opinion 
that man and woman are not equals, due not alone to 
physical but likewise to mental differences.——Other 
articles are those of M. Sicard relative to “ The French 
Clergy Since the Concordat of 1801,”———“‘ The Presenta- 
tion of La Fontaine’s Animals,” by Alexander Harmel. 
“The Mysteries Surrounding the Inheritance of A- 
T. Stewart of New York,” by Denans d’Artigues. 





La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique 


Revue 


(Aug.): Unedited Works of Mgr. Glautier (continued). 
“The Restoration of Gregorian Chant and the 
Solesmes School,” by Norbert Rousseau. The “ Rela- 
tions between the Church and the State; or, the Public 
Right of the Church and Liberty of Conscience,” by 
Abbé J. B. Verdier. This article is a brief history of 
the Concordat from 1800 to 1906.——‘ The Electro- 
Chemical Fabrication of Nitric Acid,” by Jean Escard. 
‘** Bulletin of Philosophy,” by M. l’Abbé Biguet.——Re- 
views new works on pragmatism, modernism, reason and 
faith, free-will and God’s foreeknowledge, also Nicolay’s 
new volume on What the Poor Think of the Rich. 

Thomiste (July-Aug.): Father Gardiel, in ‘“ Le Donné 
Theologique,” outlines the different methods of pro- 
cedure in the study of theology; the supremacy of the 
scholastic, or positive, over the so-called scientific method 
is shown from a comparison of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of each and by proving the latter illogical. 
“The Mystery of the Redemption” is a discussion of 
the theology of that dogma, by Father Hugon. The 
different theories are touched upon, and the principal 
elements forming an adequate idea of the doctrine 
grouped together and analyzed. The Church’s teach- 














ing on “ Vocation to the Priesthood” is the subject of 
a paper by J. Lahitton. The divergence of the opinions 
of St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus is cleared away. The 
sacerdotal vocation is determined and depends on the 
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call of the Bishop.——The “ Authentic Writings of St. 
Thomas of Aquin” is continued.——The Catalogues of 
Pierre Roger (Clement VI.), William de Tocco, St. An- 
toninus, and Louis de Valladolid are compared. 

La Civilta Cattolica (7 Aug.): ‘The Interference in Wills 
Made in Favor of Religious Communities.” This article 
gives the decision of the Court of Appeals of Rome, 
which pronounced the will of Pietro la Via null because 
made in favor of a suppressed congregation. St. 
Clement of Rome and Miracles.” Last month Harnack 
endeavored to show the saint’s mind as regards miracles 
in general. In this article he believes he has given St. 
Clement’s mind on the miracle of the Resurrection; but 
Father Van Laak, S.J., says that St. Clement’s writings 
prove how false Harnack’s conclusions are and how unjust 
it is to the Holy Pontiff to say he gave little religious 
value to the Resurrection of Christ. ‘The Origin of 
the Gothic Style.” “New Books on Japan.” A list 
of books on various subjects relating to Japan, and a 
short review of each. 

(21 Aug.): ‘‘The Progressive Depopulation in Civilized 
Nations.” Here we find the low birth-rate and the 
number of social suicides according to the statistics of 
the European countries. This alarming condition, the 
author maintains, is due to the dissemination of anti- 
Christian teachings.‘ Polemics on Modernism Apro- 
pos of Recent Writers.”” A review of some of the ablest 
writers of France and Italy against Modernism.——Con- 
tinued Articles : “The Story of the Inquisition in France.” 

“The Origin and Nature of Language.” 

Espana y America (15 Aug,): ‘‘ Christian Labor and the Social 
Question,” by P. Bruno Ibeas. P. A. Blanco gives 
Mendel’s law as to variability of species and of hybri- 
dation. In “ Theological Modernism and Traditional 
Theology” P. Santiago Garcia defends the institution 
by Christ of Baptism and Confirmation against Loisy 
and Murri.——P. Juan M. Lopez continues ‘‘ The Apos- 
tle James and the City of Compostela.”——* Travel 
Notes from China,” continued, by P. Juvencio Hospital. 
—P. E. Negrete reviews Elois and Morlocks, which he 
calls a “thesis novel; an apology for Catholic spiritual- 
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ism and supernaturalism, and an attack, in the name of 
science and of faith, upon false materialistic science.” 
——P. Diodoro V. Gonzalez replies to the attacks of 
D. Andrés upon the Augustinians. 

y Fe (Aug.): V. Minteguiaga, continuing “The Civil 
Power and Theatrical Immorality,” reviews the various 
legislative acts against indecent plays and players. 
“‘The Dogma of the Redemption According to the Apos- 
tolic Fathers,” says J. M. Bover, was substantially iden- 
tical with the modern Catholic view, as we see from 
various texts and from their general interpretations. It 
differed utterly from those who deny the objective value 
of Christ’s passion in reconciling man to God. N. 
Noguer criticizes a French volume on The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus. ‘*Spontaneous Generation Before Sci- 
ence and Philosophy” is completely discredited. The 
Fathers and scholastics who believed in this doctrine did 
so from incomplete investigation; Haeckel and {his fol- 
lowers in order to disprove creation by God, according 
to E. Ugarte de Ercilla. Zacarias Garcia, in ‘‘ The 
Pardon of Sins in the Primitive Church,” explains pen- 
ance as expounded in the “Shepherd” of Hermas.—— 
“Catholicism and Spanish Patriotism,” by R. Ruiz Ama- 
do.——"‘ The Holy See and the Book of Isaias,” by 
L. Murillo, continued; this article discusses difficulties 
aroused by the biblical and cuneiform chronologies of 
the period 747-696 B. Cc. 






































Current Events. 


The statesmen and politicians of 
France. France have been taking a rest in 
preparation for the labors of the 
last session of the present Parliament. The duties of the Min- 
istry have doubtless been important, but they have not been 
of a character to call for the attention of the public. The 
only exception is that the Minister of Public Works, M. Mil- 
lerand, to whose care the Post Office is entrusted, has under- 
taken a reorganization of this department of the public service. 
It has been generally believed that, whatever changes France 
may have undergone in the form of government, the adminis- 
trative offices remained unchanged and fairly efficient. It will 
be hard to entertain this belief much longer, in view of the 
faults which have been brought to light within the past few 
months. The state of the Navy was the occasion of the fall ef 
M. Clemenceau. Now it is being recognized that the Post 
Office and its allied services stand in great need of reform. 
Things for some years past have been going from bad to 
worse. The various departments are badly organized, and in 
consequence frequent conflicts take place. For these scandal- 
ous deficiencies it has been impossible to fix the responsibility. 
A private enterprise, if conducted in the way in which the 
French Post Office has been, would have come to grief in six 
months. These defects the new head has been engaged in 
removing. 

The Tsar’s visit to Cherbourg, according to the statement 
of the French Foreign Minister, has not resulted in strength- 
ening or consoiidating the alliance between France and Russia, 
for that was not required. It has done more: it has made it 
perfectly clear to both parties that there is complete unity of 
views between the two Powers, and complete unity of effort 
and action, not only on the great lines of their international 
policy, but also in the most petty details, and even with re- 
gard to possible eventualities. Moreover, between the two 
peoples, M. Pichon declared, and not merely between the gov- 
ernment, the visit had made it evident that there was a bond 
not only of a common interest, but of a genuine sentiment of 
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friendship. M. Hanotaux, once Foreign Minister and a close 
student of political events, declares that the one enduring and 
unchanging element in the two countries for the past fifteen 
years has been the consistent support given by both to the 
Dual Alliance. The reason for this is that the Alliance corre- 
sponds to the interests and aspirations of the two Powers, as 
events have shown, and that it is the greatest security for the 
maintenance of peace by maintaining the balance of power. 
As regards the future, if the Alliance maintains its character 
as a pacific instrument of equilibrium in Europe, it will remain 
invincible and indestructible. 

The idea that crime could be restrained without capital 
punishment has been predominant in France for some years; 
but some awful deeds that have taken place have caused a 
revulsion of popular feeling. M. Briand, the new Prime Min- 
ister, was, a short time ago,so much opposed to the infliction 
of the death penalty that he ardently supported a Bill for the 
entire abolition of capital punishment. He has, however, 
yielded to the force of public opinion; the Bill wiil not be 
proceeded with; and, in a case which has recently occurred, 
he has not recommended the President to exercise his preroga- 
tive of pardon. As a consequence, for the first time in ten 
years, an execution has taken place in Paris. It is satisfactory 
to be able to note that there were no such horrible scenes as 
were witnessed a few months ago at executions in the provinces. 

When the first strike of the Post Office officials took place 
M. Clemenceau’s' government, while brave in words, was weak 
in deeds. A second strike took place, to the success of which 
the government’s firmness proved an obstacle. The new Min- 
ister of Public Works seems to have reverted to the former 
policy of yielding. He has reinstated a large number of the 
officials who had been dismissed from the service owing to 
their conduct in the strike last May. For this he has been 
criticized ; direct encouragement has thereby been given, it is 
said, to insubordination. M. Millerand defends his course on 
the ground that those who have been reinstated were led 
astray, and that they had been recommended to mercy by their 
superior officers. The ring leaders, however, would not be re- 
instated, for that would truly be an approbation and justifica- 
tion of the strike. Yet the Minister admits that the strike 
was not without justification, for it seems that in France, as 
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well as in this country, there is such a thing as influence, and 
that this influence was used by members of Parliament, not 
for the public benefit, but for the private advantage of their 
own relatives, friends, and political supporters. 

The clemency shown by the government to the strikers has 
not been confined to them. Political offenders and others who 
had been imprisoned for anti-militarist utterances, and for vari- 
ous other offences, have since been released by a decree of 
the Prime Minister. This clemency has gone so far as to em- 
brace those who belong to the other extreme of political 
opinion in France. The young Royalists who were arrested 
for manifesting their feelings in a riotous manner, as well as 
M. Bietry, the reactionary leader of anti-Socialist Unions, and 
M. André Gaucher, who was being punished for insults offered 
to the judges by whom he was being tried, have had their 
terms of imprisonment curtailed. 

What motive actuates the government in thus acting is 
hard to say. Anti-militarism, for example, is not a thing of 
the past. It is, in fact, spreading, as is shown by the fact that 
the number of those who refuse to serve their term in the 
army is growing. In 1906 there were 4,567 refractory recruits; 
in 1909 there were 11,782. In Paris the number has risen 
from 288 to 1,417. Manuals are distributed among the soldiers 
encouraging insubordination and desertion. The primary school 
teachers are, it is said, indoctrinated with a cosmopolitan hu- 
manitarianism, which is exceedingly admirable in theory, but 
which, it is to be feared, will not conduce—until the neighbor- 
ing nations are at least equally well-disposed—to the safety 
of the country from external attack. 

That a step towards better feeling between France and 
Germany has been taken is shown by an interesting ceremony 
which took place a short time ago at Mars-la-Tour, the scene 
of the celebrated charge, thirty-nine years ago, of the Prussian 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards in the battle of Gravelotte. A 
monument has been erected by the Germans in memory of the 
soldiers who fell on that occasion. At its inauguration French 
and Prussian soldiers took part, and speeches, expressive of 
mutual good-will and confidence, were made. On the other 
hand, the presence in France of large numbers of spies tends 
te alienate the two nations from each other. 

In the event of war the Vice-President of the Army 
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Council would be the Commander-in-Chief of the French 
armies. General de Lacroix has, up to a few weeks ago, held 
this office, but has been obliged to retire on account of having 
arrived at the limit of age. Whatever may be said of the 
Navy, the Army is, if we may believe the testimony of this 
retiring officer, in a perfectly satisfactory condition. It out- 
distances, so he declared, all other nations in every respect. 
It has a marvelous gun which it knows how to use, and in all 
kinds of new inventions it keeps the lead. The French soldier, 
on account of his peculiar temperament, possesses an unques- 
tionable superiority. The soul of the nation exerts so magnet- 
izing an influence upon the Army, that there need be no 
longer any fear of the incompetency of a commander-in-chief. 
Such is the testimony of the late Commander-in-Chief. 

Germany and France have one other thing in common—the 
financial year is, as usual, closing with a deficit. That of France 
is even larger than Germany’s, being some forty millions of 
dollars, but will not require heroic efforts to provide for it. 
These deficits are due, it is said, to the subordination by the 
deputies of the general public good to the local requirements 
of their own constituants. The new Minister of Finance will, 
it is thought, increase the tobacco tax, and, for a consideration, 
give a state guarantee of the purity of the vines which are 
submitted for inspection. 


Very little that calls for mention 

Germany. has taken place in Germany. The 

German Emperor has made no 

speeches; the Reichstag has not been sitting; its members 
have not addressed their constituents, or, if so, have had 
nothing to say that has attracted public attention. Whether 
this is the quiet that precedes or follows a storm cannot be 
told. Naval and military reviews have been held, as is usual 
during the autumn. China has been the field of the chief 
manifestation of German activity; and this manifestation has 
not been so much in the diplomatic as in the financial world. 
If we may believe the accounts that have been given, German 
financiers have underbid those of the other nations, who are 
so anxious, according to their wont, to shower benefits upon 
the backward nations of the world. For the promotion of the 
building of railroads China is dependent upon other nations 
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for the supply of the necessary funds. The terms on which 
this supply was to be given were made much more acceptable 
to China by the German financiers than by those of England 
and France. But, although these terms were more acceptable, 
they were not in reality for China’s best interests. On this 
account the United States stepped in and claimed to have the 
right, for China’s good, to have a share in the transaction. 
When even our financiers are so disinterested it speaks well 
for our progress. The German people, however, have reason 
to wish that the managers of the home finances should per- 
form their office in such a way as to prevent the ever-recur- 
ring deficits. The deficit of the last financial year amounted 
to thirty millions, and the other various needs of the Empire 
will require a loan of some seventy millions of dollars; this is 
irrespective of future deficits and new demands. 

In other respects Germany has a right to congratulate her- 
self. Her wealth during the last fifteen years has increased by 
fifty-nine per cent. The wages of the working men have risen. 
The standard of life has been raised all round. Food has im- 
proved; clothes have improved. Germany has become a rich 
country without the lowest grades of poverty that exist else- 
where. Such is the report of the British Consul-General at 
Frankfurt-on-the- Main. 

The chief political interest of the immediate future is in 
the new Chancellor of the Empire and as to the way in which 
he will deal with the various parties in the Reichstag; to which 
of them he will look for the necessary support. The outcome 
of the crisis which led to the fall of Prince Bilow was the 
restoration of the Catholic Centre to its long-held position of 
control and predominance. This was accomplished by co-op- 
eration with the Conservatives. The d/oc was completely de- 
feated. The Conservatives, however, declare that their co- 
operation with the Centre was only temporary. Further for- 
mulations and combinations will, therefore, be necessary, and 
it will be interesting to see ‘what they will be. 


The good relations which had ex- 

Austria-Hungary. isted for many years between 
Austria-Hungary and Great Brit- 

ain, or at least between the governing circles of the two coun- 
tries, were interrupted in consequence of the attitude assumed 
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by the British government towards the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The press of Vienna could find nothing too 
bad to say about England and the English. English money, 
whatever might be said about other people’s, was certainly the 
root of all evil. When, therefore, it was announced that King 
Edward was going for the ‘“‘cure” to a bath in Bohemia, and 
was not to visit the Emperor, the conclusion was reached by 
many that the alienation was to be, if not permanent, at least 
indefinite in duration. 

This appears, however, to have been a rash inference. For 
there took place between the two monarchs an interchange of 
courtesies which showed, so far as they were concerned, that 
no ill-feeling continued to exist, and the intercourse between 
the King and prominent Austrians and Hungarians have brought 
about, it is said, a better understanding of the whole question 
than was before attainable. There seems, therefore, reason to 
leok forward to a resumption of the cordial relations which 
formerly existed. The expectation of this is strengthened by 
the announcement made by a paper in Vienna, which possesses 
the confidence of the Foreign Office, that the whole of the 
facts connected with the annexation have never been published. 
When this is done, it will be seen that Austria’s action was not 
really so culpable as it appeared. Austria’s hand was forced 
by the latest addition to the ranks of European Kings. That 
there was an appearance of culpability is thus admitted; that 
it will be shown that there was no real culpability will, we 
hope, be satisfactorily proved. 

It is seldom that changes so great as those which have 
taken place in the Near East have been made, except as the 
result of prolonged warfare. The restoration of the Turkish 
Constitution; the proclamation of Bulgarian independence; the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina; the withdrawal of the 
international contingents from Crete; the breach of the Austro- 
Russian understanding of 1897; mark the close of the period 
that began with the Berlin Treaty. Any one of these events, 
almost, might have given rise to armed conflicts and, in all 
probability, would have done so, had it not been for the strong 
desire for peace by which the controllers of the destinies of the 
present generation are animated—a desire of which The Hague 
Conference is but one expression. 

To the Emperor-King Francis Joseph, pre-eminently, the 
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happy outcome of the recent entanglement is due, and many 
of the various races within his dominions have been taking 
the opportunity presented by his seventy-ninth birthday to 
show to him their gratitude. Upon Baron von Aehrenthal has 
been conferred the title of Count, a title which is to be trans- 
mitted to his descendants. In the hope that he was not as 
black as he has been painted, and with the knowledge that he 
suffered himself to be guided by his sovereign, we may ac- 
quiesce in this honor being conferred upon him. 


It is too soon to form any very 
Turkey. trustworthy estimate of the course 
of events in Turkey. On the 
whole, however, the prospect seems good for the definite es- 
tablishment of a constitutional form of government. The new 
Sultan, after having been practically for a life-time a prisoner, 
does not find the wholesome bonds which every constitution 
imposes so galling as he would have done had he once ruled 
as an autocrat. He seems to have realized also that the main- 
tenance of his power depends upon its acceptance by the people; 
and he has been making efforts to ingratiate himself in their 
good will—a thing which, so far as we are aware, has not 
been done by any of his predecessors in recent times. They 
were content to rule by violence, espionage, and murderous 
repression. Mahomed V. has been paying a visit to Brusa, a 
city associated with many of the great deeds of his ancestors, 
and in which some of the greatest of those ancestors are buried. 
From all the surrounding districts swarms of peasants crowded to 
see him; and they welcomed him with every mark of popular 
enthusiasm. That a Sultan should seek, and his subjects will- 
ingly give, such marks of mutual appreciation is an unlooked- 
for sign of the progress of good government. 

Another sign is the fact that the Turkish Parliament has 
been working assiduously and regularly. There have been no 
scenes or sensational incidents. All the members of the min- 
istry of Hilmi Pasha still remain in office, with the one ex- 
ception of the Minister of Public Works, to whose place 
an Armenian has succeeded. Experts from other states have 
been called in to take charge of various departments and to 
bring into order the chaos which has been the result of the 
rule of Abdul Hamid. One other sign of constitutional rule 
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is the issue of a loan. The Cretan question, it is true, brought 
the country within measurable distance of war. The inhabi- 
tants of this island seem to be as willing to give trouble as 
they were in St. Paul’s days. They have, to all intents and 
purposes, been made independent of Turkey, an independence 
safeguarded by the four Powers—France, Italy, Russia, and 
Great Britain. The flag of the Ottoman Empire is kept flying 
as the sole token of the suzerainty of the Sultan. 

The Cretans, however, voted their annexation to Greece, 
and hoisted the Greek flag as a sign of the union. This ex- 
cited popular feeling throughout Turkey. Meetings were held 
and the government was called upon to take action. The loss 
of Bulgaria and of Bosnia and Herzegovina was as much as 
the Turks were willing to bear. The government could do 
nothing less than listen to the voice of the people; and there 
is little doubt that it would have taken warlike measures, had 
not the four protecting Powers undertaken the task of bringing 
the Cretans to reason. To remonstrance the islanders were 
deaf. Marines had to be landed; and with due solemnity four 
sailors, representatives of each of the four Powers, proceeded 
to cut down the flag-staff on which flew the flag of Greece. 
Under the circumstances nothing else could have been done; 
but it is clear that a full settlement has not yet been made. 


The attitude of Greece towards 
Greece. those whose strongest desire was 
annexation did not at first give 
satisfaction to the Turks. There is reason to believe also that 
the Greek bands were on the point of renewing in Macedonia 
their old methods of rapine and massacre. The Turkish gov- 
ernment, in consequence, made a very strong remonstrance to 
Greece, and required a categorical renunciation of any purpose 
of annexing Crete or of interfering in Macedonia. The four 
protecting Powers had to intervene to restrain the ardor of 
Turkey and to hold the Greeks within due bounds. Through 
their efforts a collision was avoided. 

All those events have led to what has been almost a revo- 
lution in Greece. The army has long been standing in need of 
reforms, due to the incompetence of the officers at its head. 
These officers were Princes of the Royal House, who had been 
placed, simply because they were sons of the King, in posi- 
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tions for which they were unfit. In July last the ministry 
then in power had to resign because of the agitation of the 
soldiers. The ministry which followed, that of M. Ralli, failed 
to satisfy their demands. The Officers have formed a Military 
League for the redress of grievances. This League, at the 
head of some two thousand soldiers, assembled in force and 
made certain demands which M. Ralli refused to accept. Those 
demands included the removal from command of the Royal 
Princes and the appointment of competent officers. Apprehen- 
sions were felt that it was the intention of the League to de- 
throne the King; but this has been denied; nor does it seem 
probable that, so long as their wishes are complied with, things 
will be carried to this extreme. A new ministry has been 
formed which is willing to carry out the demands of the army; 
not, as its head says, because they are the demands of the 
army, but because he is himself convinced of the necessity for 
the reforms for which it is calling. Greece, therefore, is vir- 
tually under the control of the military. Bad as this is, it is 
perhaps better than the preceding state of things, in which 
two opposing, but equally corrupt, sets of politicians made their 
own profit out of the masses of the people. 


Order has been restored in Barce- 
Spain. lona and throughout Catalonia. 
There has been great exaggeration 
as to the outrages which took place during the troubles. They 
were bad enough, indeed, but far less than reported. It seems 
impossible to say with certainty what were the real objects of 
the uprising. Whether it was to establish a Republic through- 
out Spain, or to separate Catalonia from the rest of the penin- 
sula, or whether it was mere anarchy and the overthrow of all 
government that its promoters had in view, cannot yet be de- 
termined. The government, it is satisfactory to say, has not 
been rigorous in its methods of repression or in the amount 
of punishment which it has inflicted. Only one execution has 
taken place; but, as there are a thousand prisoners, perhaps 
the future will give us a new example of Spanish methods. 
The war in Morocco is still going on. It has not, however, 
been prosecuted with great vigor, although it seems likely that 
it will not be brought to an end until a definite result has 
been secured. The soldiers have distinguished themselves by 
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their bravery. They are in fact, to quote the testimony of a 
Carlist deputy, who has been paying a visit to the scene of 
warfare, as brave as the Japanese. Throughout Spain great 
sympathy has been shown for the troops, and active measures 
have been taken for their relief and that of their families. 
Subscription lists have been opened; wealthy Spaniards have 
made donations; bakers have sent presents of bread; doctors 
have given their services free of charge; actors have offered to 
give performances; and, to crown all, four leading bullfighters 
have offered to fight, free of eost, any bulls that the breeders 
may give. 


It would be a mistake to think 
Morocco. that it is with Morocco that Spain 
is at war. Morocco is a mere 
congeries of a more or less united number of tribes, It is 
possible to be carrying on hostile operations with one or more 
of these tribes, and yet to be at peace with the Sultan. This 
is what has taken place in the present instance. It is with 
the Riffs, and perhaps one or more tribes friendly to them, that 
Spain has come into conflict. The Sultan perhaps would have 
been more ready to support his fellow-countrymen had he not 
had a nearer enemy with whom to contend. This was the 
long-standing Pretender, Bu Hamara. His career has, how- 
ever, at last come to an end. The Sultan’s victory has been 
complete, and he took the opportunity of showing the method 
in which an autocrat, not controlled by public opinion, triumphs 
over the conquered. Mulai Hafid himself made choice of the 
punishments, One was condemned to have his lower jaw shat- 
tered by the blow of a hammer; another to have his eyes put 
out; another still to have the palm of his hand slashed with a 
knife, sprinkled with salt and sewn up into a leather glove. 
Others were put to death, but by long-drawn-out ways. The 
Pretender himself was shut up in an iren cage, which was borne 
upon a camel’s back; and he was carried in this way through 
the city, amid the jeers and taunts of the populace. So hor- 
rible were the methods adopted that the representatives of the 
Powers in the capital, at the command of the home authorities, 
made a vigorous protest to the Sultan. To their demands he 
has yielded, and has promised to bring his ways of government 
more into harmony with those of civilized countries, 
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The strike in Sweden has given 
Sweden. proof that the possession or sup- 
posed possession of power by per- 
sons at the lower end of the social scale leads them to act at 
times in the same way as oftentimes kings and potentates in 
general have acted, although perhaps not in so manifestly 
cruel a way. The working men of Sweden, to the number of 
between two and three hundred thousand, made a deliberate 
attempt, for the redress of their grievance, to bring to a stand- 
still the social and industrial life of the nation. Nor, in their 
endeavor to carry out this purpose, did they hesitate to break 
the most solemn and explicit promises. They were not, how- 
ever, guilty of violence. This is attributed to the fact that 
the government closed all public houses and stopped almost 
completely the sale of intoxicating drink. The strike lasted 
four weeks; and although out of the 460,000 workmen in 
Sweden (not including agricultural laborers) 286,000 took part, 
yet it resulted in a failure. Neither the objects nor the meth- 
ods of the strikers commanded public sympathy. A band of 
voluntary helpers was formed, called “The Public Security 
Brigade.”. Counts and barons, military and naval officers, pro« 
fessional and business men, engineers, clerks, students frcm the 
universities and technical schools, volunteered their services, 
and took a part in working trams and steamboats, transporting 
and unloading the necessities of life, such as coal and food. 
Their efforts, combined with the failure of the strikers to make 
their strike absolutely universal, brought about its failure. 
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WITH OUR READERS. 


THE change in the title of this department, formerly called 
‘*The Columbian Reading Union,’’ now ‘‘ With Our Readers,’’ is 
made with a view of widening its field. It will still endeavor, as 
in former years, to keep in touch with the Reading Circles of our 
country, and at the same time discuss in a brief way matters of 
general interest throughout the world. 


TATISTICS of church property and church membership, re- 
ported to the Census Bureau in 1906, have just been made pub- 
lic. These statistics supply us with figures that are very interesting, 
and we quote those that will be of special interest to Catholics. 
The property of the Catholic Church—this includes only the build- 
ings owned and used for worship, together with the value of their 
sites; furniture, organs, bells, etc.—was reported as being worth 
$292,638,787. The increase ot value in Catholic Church property 
from 1890 to 1906 amounted to $174,515,441. The total amount of 
debt, as reported by the Catholic Church representatives, was 
49,488,055. This equals 16.9 per cent of the total value of the 
property. 

Another interesting and instructive point gained from this cen- 
sus is that in sixteen states of the Union the majority of church 
members belonged to the Catholic Church. These states and terri- 
tories are: New Mexico; Rhode Island; Montana; Massachusetts; 
Nevada; Arizona; New York; New Hampshire; Louisiana; Con- 
necticut ; California ; Vermont; Maine; New Jersey; Wisconsin ; 
and Michigan. Intwo states, Wyoming and Colorado, the largest 
proportion, though not a majority of church members, belonged to 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church reported a total mem- 
bership of 12,079,142. This is an increase over the total reported 
in 1890 of 5,837,434; or, in other words, of 93.5 per cent. 

It is also of much interest to note that this is the first census 
that has given statistics of church membership according to sex. 
While in Protestant bodies there is a marked difference in the re- 
turns reported, 39.3 per cent for the males and 60.7 for the females, 
the Catholic Church reports a membership almost equally divided, 
49.3 per cent male; 50.7 per cent female. 

These figures are, on the whole, very comforting and encour- 
aging to Catholics. They show that, numerically, Catholics are 
very strong. But they also bring at once to our mind the question 
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as to whether Catholics are at all proportionately true to their re- 
sponsibilities—both with regard to themselves and their children; 
and also with regard to their obligation to present worthily the faith 
and to lead to the true Church the non-Catholics who are our fellow- 
countrymen. When one asks himself that question, and reviews 
his experience, short though it may be, the answer surely is that 
though much has been done and is being done, still, considering 
our numbers and our opportunities, we are strangely indifferent to 
many of our duties and our obligations. It is the first duty of a 
Catholic to be well educated in his faith, and many Catholics are 
not well educated. From the year’s beginning to the year’s end 
they never read a word about the Catholic faith, and have not read 
a word since they left Sunday-School. They hear but few, if any, 
sermons; and their taith, as a practical incentive in everyday life, 
finds little employment. The great treasuries of Catholic truth are 
to them a sealed book, and nothing, it seems, will rouse them 
from their lethargy. 

It is the duty of a Catholic to interest himself personally, both 
by personal effort and by financial support ; and if he cannot furnish 
the latter, he assuredly can give the former in works of Catholic 
charity, of Catholic education; of Catholic public action many 
Catholics know nothing, nor do they seek to know anything of 
these works. It is the duty of a Catholic, while he is a devoted 
parishioner, to realize also that he is a member of the Catholic 
Church—the Church of the world—that in every country the 
Church has her problems; that from her battles and her trials in 
one land we may learn much; that our very sympathy with her, 
and sympathy cannot be without knowledge, will lead us to love her 
the more. In our own land there is problem after problem that she 
has to meet and to answer. And she would have her children meet 
them intelligently and wisely. In truth, she can meet them only 
through her children. It is the duty of Catholics so te live, so to 
act, so to converse, that to their non-Catholic fellowmen they can 
always give a true and edifying impression of the Catholic Church. 
It is our duty to spread, in so far as we can, by word, by example, 
by book, Catholic truth among those who do not know it. What 
has been done; what our increase, our growth, our power can do, 
is the most inspiring call to: be alive to what we can yetdo. And 
the most efficacious means to increase our individual and corporate 
worth and power is Catholic literature. Without Catholic litera- 
ture—and here we but repeat the words of our Holy Father—the 
cause of the Catholic Church will never progress. There must be a 
capable, intelligent presentation of the Catholic faith; reliable 
knowledge of Catholic needs, opportunities, and duties, in the field, 
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ot education, of public libraries, of public morality, of Catholic de- 
fence—in fields innumerable these are the things that are absolutely 
indispensable to a strong Catholic life and prosperity—not only in 
the individual but also in the corporate body. There is no reason 
why to-day the Catholic Church, through her written word, in her 
pronouncements, in her solutions of the problems that so vex hu- 
manity, should not be the leader—and the leader recognized by all 
—in the religious, moral, and social life of America. 

To do its part in this work THe CaTHoLIc WorLD has labored 
for forty-five years. In that time it has aimed at the highest, and it 
has never been willing to be ‘‘ popular’’ in order to be the more suc- 
cesstul. It asks the support of every Catholic throughout the coun- 
try, and tor the never-failing answer of kindly co-operation from 
thousands of American Catholics Toe CaTHoric Wor Lp is grate- 
ful. As the years go on, the possibilities of still higher achievement 
appeal to us. We would put THE CatTHoric Worjp into every 
public library throughout the land; we would have it in every 
home, that it may be to thousands more the help and the joy that 
it is to thousands now. Its aim is to show that the Catholic 
Church, the Church of the ages, is still fresh with the vigorous 
life of youth. And every help, every evidence of co-operation 
which its readers give to it, will help it on its appointed mission 
—to promote the glory of our Church among her children and 
among those whom we hope will one day seek to be enrolled un- 
der the same title. 

* * * 

Rose Kavanagh and Her Verses, edited by Father Matthew 
Russell, of the /rish Monthly, has just been published by Gill & 
Son, of Dublin. The volume includes many appreciations of Miss 
Kavanagh’s work by noted writers. The poems have received 
much well-merited praise. Miss Kavanagh was not a great poet, 
but she was a sweet singer, and her work is saturated with the love 
of her country—the land itself and its patriots. 

= * * 

In the Liverpool Catholic Times for September 10, the Rev. 
Charles Plater, S.J., writes of the need of concerted action in 
spreading the.work of the Catholic press. The conclusions which 
he draws, while reached with direct reference to England, are not 
without point in this country. He says: 

‘* This is a matter which requires to be taken to heart by the 
whole Catholic body. This work absolutely must not be left to the 
small number of Catholics who have hitherto supported it with 
courage and devotion in the face of apathy and cheap criticism. 
Only when the whole Catholic body gets the matter on its conscience 
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may we hope for the success which has attended Catholic action in 
Germany or Austria.’’ 

Taking up the work of the Catholic Reading Guild, he con- 
tinues : 

‘* The object of the Guild was, in general, to circulate Catholic 
newspapers; but particular attention was paid to the work of get- 
ting them introduced into public reading rooms. We see at once 
the importance of such astep. The newspaper room in our public 
libraries is becoming more and more frequented, and is, to a large 
extent, forming the opinions of the working classes. Here, no less 
than in the elementary schools, are our countrymen storing their 
minds with impressions, picking up their views of life, forming their 
opinions and ideals. The place is a school for adults. The result 
will infallibly be according to the kind of mental food that is being 
assimilated. And we have some power of determining its quality. 

** How does the thing work out? Supply is, to a large extent, 
conditioned by demand. Repeated inquiries for a definite Catholic 
newspaper may often result in its being taken in at the expense of 
the institution in question. Here at once is an opportunity for 
valuable Catholic action involving very little trouble, and no ex- 
pense. Let two or three well-known Catholic ratepayers at different 
times step into their public library and see whether Catholic news- 
papers are being supplied. If they are not, they may be asked for. 
The chances are that they will make their appearance. If not, the 
further question may be asked: ‘ Will you put Catholic news- 
papers in the reading room if they are supplied to you gratis?’ 
The answer is generally in the affirmative, and the information is 
further volunteered that various non-Catholic religious newspapers 
(and sometimes anti-religious newspapers) are already being pre- 
sented to the reading room.’’ 

The need for an awakening of our people to the absolute neces- 
sity of action along this line is just as urgent here as in Europe. 
Something has already been done to this end by the Knights of 
Columbus and the American Federation of Catholic Societies, but 
the work has yet to be taken hold of whole-heartedly by the Catho- 
lic people. How long will it be before Catholics realize the dire 
necessity ? 
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